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THE THEORY OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE SACRAMENTS 
IN EARLY SCHOLASTICISM 


(1125—1240) 
(Continued) 


III. ATTEMPTED SOLUTIONS 


Shortly after the publication of the Summa Aurea of William of 
Auxerre, theology revises its attitude towards the problem of the com- 
position of the sacraments. Whereas previously it made but a scanty 
contribution to its solution and indulged in a rather confused termin- 
ology, from now on it meets us with a simplified vocabulary and with 
more mature views on the matter. 


This improvement was chiefly due to the growing authority of the 
Libri Sententiarum. Around 1230, the handy summary, issued by 
Peter Lombard eighty years before, becomes the starting point for all 
theological teaching. At Paris, the faculty of theology adopts it as 
textbook for the schools, and famous masters, like Alexander of Hales, 
Hugh of St. Cher and John of St. Gilles, write extensive commentaries 
on it. Asa result, every detail of its terminology and of its doctrine 
was put under close examination. 


As on most other matters, the new method had its bearing on the 
problem of the composition of the sacraments. On the one hand, 
most of the theologians now dismiss the Victorine formula with all 
the consequences it entails, to concentrate on one single theory, that 
of Peter Lombard. On the other, they no longer ignore the difficulties 
inherent in that theory; forced to compare Lombard’s general prin- 
ciple with its applications, they could not fail to perceive the diver- 
gence that separated both. 


However, since nobody dreamt of giving up a principle championed 
by the Master of Sentences and already fixed by tradition, they all 
try to save it by broadening its original meaning. Consequently, 
theology as a whole tends to consider all sacraments as a compound, 
in some way or other, of two sensible realities. 


Nevertheless, in spite of this common tendency, theologians are 
sharply divided intwo groups. Some, headed by Alexander of Hales, 
only accept the theory of the bipartite composition of the sacraments 
in a very broad and analogical sense, which allows of exceptions. 
Others, especially Hugh of St. Cher and his disciples, grant it a strictly 
universal value and assimilate it to the hylomorphic doctrine of 


Aristotle. 
1 





THE COMPOSITION OF THE SACRAMENTS 


1. Alexander of Hales 


Alexander has not treated the problem in a systematical and ex- 
haustive way. His ultimate thought has to be gathered from all kinds 
of occasional remarks, casual statements and small incidental ques- 
tions, scattered throughout the whole fourth book of his Glossa in 
Libros Sententiarum (before 1230).* In spite though of these de- 
ficiencies at exposition, his teaching is so much superior to all that 
had been said before that it may rightly be considered as the first con- 
scious attempt to bring some clarity to a hitherto confusing problem. 


His ideas on the matter are mainly traditional. To a great extent, 
they reflect faithfully the fundamental teachings of Lombard and the 
different tendencies, the erroneous ones as well as others, that were 
at work for nearly seventy years. But where previous theology only 
looked askance at the difficulties, Alexander faces up to them. 


Already on the first pages of the fourth book of his Gloss, he adopts 
without more ado Lombard’s formula on the composition of “the sac- 
rament” from the res and verba. In the comment that follows, he 
explains these terms in the usual manner, and discards, in wordings 
taken from the Gloss of Pseudo-Peter® of Poitiers the Victorine for- 


mula as applying to the sacrament in the wide and improper sense.® 


Duo autem sunt etc. Duo dicit, res et verba: verba ad auditum, res ad visum 
pertinent. Tantum haec duo ideo exiguntur, quia sacramentum est invisibilis 
gratiae visibilis forma, id est, signum perceptibile visui vel auditui; hi enim 
sensus disciplinares sunt. Quod autem oportet signum sacramenti terminari ad 
auditum sicut ad visum, patet, quia si quis baptizaret et non esset ibi advo- 
catio Trinitatis non sufficeret, et ita de aliis.* 


Verba et res. Contra, Magister Hugo: “Sunt quaedam sacramenta in 
Ecclesia, in quibus, etsi principaliter salus non constat, tamen salus ex eis 
augetur in quantum devotio exercetur, Alia autem huiusmodi constant in rebus, 
qualia sunt aqua expiationis, susceptio cineris, benedictio cereorum et ramo- 
rum. Alia constant in factis, qualia sunt crucis signaculum, exsufflatio 
exorcizationis, expansio manuum. Alia in dictis, sicut est invocatio Trinita- 
tis. Haec autem omnia per verbum Dei sanctificantur, sive per prolationem 
verborum divina virtute invocata, sive sola fide exhibita per eandem 
divinam virtutem, quia ubi est fides, verbum deesse non potest quod fide con- 
cipitur.” Ex hoc sumitur quod in tribus consistunt sacramenta, scil. in rebus, 
dictis et factis. Ipse autem solum duo membra ponit. 





. On the authenticity and chronology of this work, see V. Doucet, Prolegomena 
CCIII-CCXI, to Alexandri de Hales Summa theologica, IV (Quaracchi, 1948), and 
especially Magistri Alexandri de Hales Glossa in quatuor Libros Sententiarum, I 
(“Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholastica,""12) (Quaracchi, 1951, 76*-130*.) 

2. Cf Franciscan Studies, XI (1951), 119. 

3. The texts of Alexander’s Gloss quoted in this article are taken from the follow- 
ing mauuscripts: Assisi 189 (A), Erfurt cod. Ampl. 8°68 (E), Paris nat. lat. 
16406 (=P) and Todi 121 (=T). 

4. Af. 117c, T f. 145d. The phrase Tantum haec duo ideo exiguntur is corrected 
from T Tamen haec duo non exiguntur and A Cum haec duo ideo exiguntur. 
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Respondeo. Loquitur Magister Hugo ibi de aliis generibus sacramentorum 
quam hic: quia hic agitur de sacramentis prout sunt Veteris aut Novae Legis, 
ibi vero de sacramentis prout significant res sacras, sive sint sacramenta 
Novae Legis aut Veteris sive non.5 


In the further course of his work, although he still employs occa- 
sionally the words res and verba, he shares, with the theology of the 
last forty years, a decided preference for the more recent terms 
materia and forma (verborum). These he uses freely, either separ- 
ately or, at least as far as baptism and the eucharist are concerned, in 
close association. 


Here follow a few texts that illustrate the manner in which Alex- 
ander speaks of the components of the sacraments: 


Baptism: a) Sed propter hoc (baptismus Ioannis) est medius, quia expres- 
sius erat signum baptismi Christi, quantum ad formam in parte et quantum ad 
materiam, quia ille in nomine Venturi, hic autem in nomine Christi.¢ b) Con- 
veniebat enim (baptismus Ioannis) in materia et in forma in parte cum 
sacramento Novae Legis, quia in aqua et in nomine Venturi, qui est Christus.7 
c) Altera vero definitio Magistri Hugonis tangit, cum materia et forma, finem, 
in eo quod dicit “diluendis criminibus.”§ 4) Quaestio est, cum ad esse sacra- 
menti exigatur elementum, forma verborum et intentio, videtur ipsum sacra- 
mentum habere partes.9 


Confirmation: Nunc de sacramento confirmationis. Quaeritur quot exiguntur 
ad hoc sacramentum. Respondeo quod quinque: intentio et dignitas con- 
firmantis; materia, scil. chrisma, et forma verborum quae sunt: “Ego te signo 
signo crucis et confirmo te chrismate salutis in nomine Patgis etc.; locus, 
scil. frons.10 


The Eucharist; Item quaeritur utrum maiorem efficaciam habuit corpus 
Christi post passionem quam ante, sicut baptismus habuit. 


Respondeo, quod hoc sacramentum ibi completum quoad materiam et quoad 
formam, scil. in coena, sacramentum vero baptismi quoad materiam, non quoad 
formam; non enim instituta fuit forma adhuc. Habuit ergo baptismus maiorem 
effectum post quam ante; hoc autem sacramentum, ut sacramentum passionia, 
habuit plenum effectum, ut dicit hic Magister.11 


Extreme Unction: Deinde quaeritur de materia12 .. . Deinde quaeritur de 
forma unctionis, utrum haec sit forma... an alia sit forma.13 


Orders: a) Si vero quaeratur utrum forma verborum sit de substantia ordinis, 
dicendum14 . . .b) Si quaeratur propter quid differenter est oleum in confirma- 
tione et extrema unctione ex una parte, et in baptismo et ordine ex alia, res- 
pondemus quod in confirmatione et extrema unctione non duplicatur materia 
sacramentalis, in aliis duobus duplicatur. Baptismus enim . . . Similiter in sac- 
ramento ordinis . . . Et ideo utrobique duo sunt sacramentalia.15 





7cd, E f£.222v, P f.155v, T £.145d. 
f.225r, P f.158v, T f£.147a. 
£.225v, P f£.159r, T f£.147a. 
f.226r, P f.159v, T f£.147b. 
£.226r, P £.159v, T £.147b. 
£.238r, P £.175v, T £.151c. 
£.245c, P f.181v, T f.154a. 


E 
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THE COMPOSITION OF THE SACRAMENTS 


In all these instances, Alexander attaches to the words materia and 
forma and their synonyms the strictly traditional and hitherto exclu- 
sive sense of “physical element” and “formula.” Much as he likes 
to apply the hylomorphic theory to theological matters,** he does not 
speak yet of the materia and forma of the sacraments as of their deter- 
minable and determining elements. Indeed for him, as for his pre- 
decessors, res and materia are general terms to designate such realities 
as water, chrism, oil, bread and wine or the instruments used at or- 
dinations, to the exclusion of what he calls the opera or ritual actions 
performed with or without materia, like ablution or imposition of 
hands. Neither does the term forma, as corresponding to materia 
sacramenti, ever receive in his vocabulary another meaning than 
forma verborum, that is, formula. 


The texts quoted above evidence then that Alexander grants to most 
of the sacraments a materia and forma, in other words, a physical 
element and a formula. From others though, it is no less clear that 
he attaches no absolute value to Lombard’s general statement. In- 
deed with reference to penance and matrimony, he expressly asserts 
that these sacraments have no materia." As for the other five, he is 
by no means sure that all and each of them are essentially performed 
through the application of the materia and forma.** 


Indeed, to him only baptism and the eucharist fit to perfection the 
pattern set up by Lombard. In these the essence of the sacrament 
or rather of the sacramental sign’ consists really in a materia, viz. 





16. To quote but a couple of examples taken from the fourth book: in dist. 11, c. 1, 
Alexander states that in the process of transsubstantiation not only the forma of the 
bread ceases to exist, but even the materia remota non remanet (A f.130b); in dist. 
11, c. 2, he writes: ‘‘Ad secundum dicimus quod per visibilia intelliguntur species 
panis et vini et per invisibilia corpus Christi et sanguis ut sunt sub sacramento. Ex ‘is 
autem fit unum, non sicut ex partibus integralibus, sed definitivis. Dicunt tamen 
quidam quod ipsa species panis et vini est materia eS corpus vero Christi forma; 
quod si esset verum, essent partes essentiales’”’ (A f. 130c). 

17. Cf. infra pp. 8-9. 

iB: Gi. es, 157a, E f.282r, P £.214b, T f.169c: ‘‘Praeterea si virtus imprimendi 
characterem est in ordinatione superioris, habentis potestatem ordinandi, vel in impo- 
sitione manus, sicut in quibusdam ordinibus, vel in unctione, sicut in quibusdam, hac 
existente causa inerit effectus; sicut in quibusdam sacramentis ex virtute verborum in 
debita materia conficitur sacramentum vel ex debita materia.” 

Alexander’s way of speaking implies clearly that according to him some sacraments 

are performed with a forma verborum and a debita materia, some with debita materia 
without forma verborum, some (Orders) through a mere rite without materia and 
forma verborum. See also infra p. 15. 
19. This distinction is necessary, because Alexander includes in the essence of some 
sacraments, like baptism, the eucharist, matrimony, not only the signum, or sacramen- 
tum tantum but also the sacramentum et res. On that particular view, see D. Van den 
Eynde, Les Définitions des Sacraments pendant la premiére période dela théologie 
scolastique (Louvain, 1950) pp. 124-126. 
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water and the species, sanctified through a fixed forma verborum.” 
On the contrary, in confirmation and extreme unction the words, he 
thinks, probably do not belong to the substance of the sacrament, 
because, in their propria forma and ut haec, they were not instituted 
by the Lord or his Apostles, but by the Church.” Therefore, accor- 
ding to him, confirmation most likely consists in the materia or chrism 
only” and extreme unction in the rite performed with the debita ma- 
teria.” In regard to Orders, he holds a still more extreme view, as 
in treating of that sacrament, he extolls the opus or rite at the expense 
of both materia (instruments and oil) and forma. On the one hand, 
he denies categorically, for the reason already mentioned, that the 
forma verborum used by the bishop would be essential. On the 
other hand, he asserts that the substance of the sacrament, at least in 
the case of the diaconate and priesthood, rests solely in the laying on 
of hands; only in the minor orders and subdiaconate is the sacrament 
conferred through the handing over of the instruments, and therefore 





20. Besides the texts quoted above p. 2, cf. A f.120c, E f. 226r, T f. 147b: “Est 
ergo aqua sanctificata sacramentum secundum quod dicitur invisibilis gratiae visibilis 
forma,” A f. 127d: ‘‘Cum virtus sacramenti consistat in iis verbis: ‘Accipite et 
comedite etc.””’; A f. 161d, E f.289r, T f.172b: ‘‘Panis et vinum sunt ad conserva- 
tionem nutrimentalem corporis humani, generantia similitudinem spiritualis nutrimenti. 
Sicut ergo aqua fuit de primis generantibus, ita haec de ultimis conservantibus. Et 
propter hoc recte cedunt in materiam nutrimentalis sacramenti, sicut illa in materiam 
sacramenti regenerationis.”” 

21. <A f.127b, E f.238r, P f.175v, T f.151c: ‘De forma (confirmationis) dubita- 
tur, quae non est instituta a Domino vel Apostolis. Sed in securiorem partem est 
vergendum secundum Ecclesiae institutionem;’’ A f.153c, E f.277c, P £.210a, T 
f.167c: ‘‘Praeterea oratio videtur esse de substantia sacramenti (extremae unctionis) 
per illud Iacobi: ‘Infirmatur aliquis in vobis’ etc. et ita coniungitur oratio unctioni 
ad eliciendum effectum alleviationis. Quod etiam videtur ex forma orationis, quae est: 
‘Per istam suavissimam unctionem et suam piisimam misericordiam dimittat tibi Deus 
quidquid peccasti per visum etc.’ Sed contra. Illa oratio non est instituta in propria 
forma ab Apostolis. Sed simile tunc posset obici de forma confirmationis, quae est 
per unctionem chrismatum et significationem Trinitatis; non enim ista fuit instituta 
ab Apostolis. Praeterea non est oratio in extrema unctione nisi deprecatoria effectus 
conferendi in unctione, et ita potius est sacramentalis quam de esse sacramenti’; A 
f.153d, E £.277v, P £.210b, T £.167c: ‘‘Utrum vero oratio illa, instituta ab Ecclesia, 
sit sacramentalis aut de esse sacramenti, non definio. Sed patet quod sacramentalis est 
ad minus. Forte est de esse. Sed ut est haec sacramentalis est. Tamen propter con- 
suetudinem Ecclesiae in diversis partibus esset peccatum, si in illa parte omitteretur, et 
esset etiam haereticum si pertinaciter fieret contra statuta Ecclesiae.’’ See also infra n. 29. 
22. Cf. supra n. 18. 

23. A £.153d, E £.277v, P £.210b, T f.167c: ‘“‘Unctio quae est per oleum ad in- 
firmos facta a sacerdote, cuius est officium, cum intentione faciendi quod facit 
Ecclesia et oratione fidei, est sacramentum. Haec enim requiruntur. Sed proprie esse 
sacramenti tenet unctio in debita materia: habet enim similitudinem cum unctione 
spirituali quae fit per gratiam.”’ 

24. A£.157d: ‘“‘Huius etiam gratia quaeritur utrum verba quae dicuntur ab episcopo 
sint de substantia sacramenti, ut in quibusdam aliis sacramentis. Quod non videtur: 
nam in illis verbis signatur recta executio potestatis; sed exsecutio est post potestatis 
collationem; ergo illis verbis non confertur potestas. Praeterea, dicitur quod forma 
illa verborum quae est in confirmatione, eo quod non est expressa a Domino vel ab 
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through a rite with debita materia.” From these statements, one 
must conclude that, for Alexander, neither the materia nor the forma 
play an essential part in the performing of the ordination of deacons 
and priests; they are merely sacramentals, 


All this of course remains, in Alexander’s eyes, a matter of opinion. 
On several occasions, he enumerates, sometimes with insistence, the 
forma verborum among the requisites to the validity of the three sac- 
raments last mentioned.** Apropos of orders especially, he stresses the 
point that the sacramental effect is produced when the opera manus 
et linguae concur ;” in one place, he even supposes that it is the virtus 
of the forma verborum, pronounced by the ordaining minister, which 
effects with the operatio congrua the impression of the character.”* 
But these concessions to the more current theology do not alter the 
fact that at heart he supports the opinion which reduces the whole 
essence of some sacraments either to the materia or to the rite alone. 


On all these points Alexander’s teaching remains in keeping with 
that of previous theology. On others though, it is quite in advance., 
Indeed, Alexander not only provides a much clearer and ampler ex- 
posé; he also positively enriches the traditional doctrine by new 
contributions. 

In the first place, Alexander, more than any of his predecessors, 
promoted the cause of the seven sacraments, by proclaiming all and 





Apostolis, non est de substantia sacramenti confirmationis, sed tantum inunctio chris- 
matis in fronte; multo fortius ergo forma horum verborum non erit de substantia 
sacramenti ordinis; A f.158c: ‘‘Si vero quaeratur utrum forma verborum 
sit de substantia ordinis, dicendum quod sacramentale est, sed non de substantia sacra- 
menti, sed ad bene esse est ordinata, ut intelligat ad quid ordinatur. 

25. A f.158a: “Si vero quaeratur in quo opere conferatur haec potestas, dicimus 
quod in diversis ordinibus in diversis operibus. Nam in minoribus ordinibus in tradi- 
tione instrumenti pertinentis ad potestatem. Similiter etiam in ordine subdiaconatus 
accidit: nam primitus crat ordo non sacer, et in hoc habuit convenientiam aliquam cum 
aliis minoribus ordinibus. Ordo vero diaconatus et presbyteratus impositione manuum 
confertur. 

26. On confirmation, see supra p. 2; on extreme unction supra n. 23 and also A 
f.154b: ‘‘Per hoc patet quod ad hoc ut fiat hoc sacramentum exigitur oleum consecra- 
tum, ordo sacerdotalis et intentio faciendi quod facit Ecclesia et oratio fidei quam dicit 
Iacobus.”’ ‘ 

27. A f.158b: “Impositio vero manus significat collationem potestatis, nam in hoc 
quod imponitur manus signatur conferri potestas. Manus enim ad potestatem et ad 
opus pertinet. Causa autem huius est quia manus est organum organorum. Alia enim 
organa per eam rectificantur, sicut lingua est organum organorum in ostendendo. Cum 
ergo concurrunt haec duo opera linguae et manus, recte designatur conferri potestas. 
28. A £.163b, E £.290v, T f.173a: ‘‘Quaeritur si vis matrimonii consistit in iis 
verbis: ‘Accipio te in uxorem’ etc. Etenim, modo in ordinando aliquem dicat ordina- 
tor verba spectantia ad ordinem, imprimitur character ordinis, quia est operatio congrua 
et debita forma verborum et potestas ordinantis; et suscipitur ordo, licet sit irregulari- 
tas ex parte ordinati. Cum igitur sic sit in ordine, eritne sic in matrimonio, ut vis illa 
verborum efficiat matrimonium, licet sit irregularitas in personis?’’ The words Etenim 
modo are corrected from AE Et eodem modo and T Et modo. 
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each of them true signa et causae gratiae, regardless of the differences 
that might occur in their external structure. Whether they be per- 
formed by materia and forma, like baptism and the eucharist, or by 
materia only, as confirmation, or by a rite in debita materia, as ex- 
treme unction, or by a rite alone, as orders, or by actions without 
materia, like penance and matrimony, as long as they verify the notion 
of signum et causa gratiae, they are all in Alexander’s estimation per- 
fectly equivalent sacraments. The composition in res and verba or 
any other structure of the sacramental sign is to him of secundary im- 
portance. The fact for instance that in extreme unction the forma 
verborum, instead of determining the materia, as in baptism, merely 
signifies the grace already produced by the unction, does not in Alex- 
ander’s opinion affect the sacrament itself. He likewise points out 
that the sacrament of orders, even though its substance consists, as he 
thinks it does, in a mere rite without materia and forma, produces 
its effects no less surely than the sacraments that are performed ex 
virtute verborum in debita materia.” As for penance and matrimony, 
he is the first scholastic to claim for them a real efficacy as regards 
grace, although he expressly admits that their structure differs greatly 
from that of the others.** Though excessive in several respects, this 
attitude was nevertheless instrumental in disconnecting the problem 
of the notion of the sacrament from that of its composition. _ It consti- 





29. In order to understand the text that follows, it is necessary to know that the 
ritual to which Alexander is referring, apparently prescribed two different prayers, 
one preceding, the other following the unction: A f.154ab, E f.278r, P £.210d-21 la, 
T £.167d: ‘‘Deinde quaeritur de forma unctionis utrum haec sit forma:’’ Ungo te oleo 
sanctificato in nomine Pattris etc., ut more militis uncti praeparatus ad certamen aereas 
possis superare potestates, an illa sit forma quae dicta est, quae in forma petitionis 
petitur sic: Per istam suavissimam unctionem etc. Et videtur quod prima sit forma, 
per simile in aliis sacramentis; sic enim dicitur in baptismate, sic in confirmatione. 
Praeterea, videtur . . . quod sacramenta quae proprie sunt Novae Legis cum signaculo 
Trinitatis fiunt; sed reliqua forma non fit signaculo Trinitatis sicut et haec; unde 
videtur potius haec esse forma quam illa. Praeterea, forma sacramenti non fit modo 
orationis sive optativo modo; optativus enim modus affectum exprimit, non effectum. 
Indicativus modus effectum exprimit sive essentiam rei, et propter hoc indicative tradi- 
tur forma sacramentorum, ad designandum quod, quantum est de sacramentis, est 
effectus eorum cum significatione. Reliqua vero forma optative sumpta non erit forma 
sacramenti. Quod autem non sit haec forma sacramenti, videtur per hoc quod praecedit 
unctio et post sequitur haec forma; sed si unctio illa est sacramentum, efficit quod 
figurat; non ergo tunc efficitur cum dicitur: Ungo te etc. Respondeo quod haec forma 
figurat gratiam collatam in unctione et non est forma quae effectum principalem sacra- 
menti conferat, ut accidit in baptismo; sanctificatur enim aqua ex forma verborum; 
ex sanctificatione vero per ablutionem consequitur effectus. Unde non est hic aliqua 
forma quae cum materia producat effectum, sed forma praecedens disponit af effectum 
consequendum, forma sequens significat effectum consecutum, quantum est de virtute 
sacramenti. 

30. Cf. supra n. 18. 

31. On this question, see D. Van den Eynde. Les Définitions des sacrements pendant 
la premiére période de la théologie scholastique, Louvain 1950, 107-109. 
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tuted also a healthy reaction against the tendency to cast all sacraments, 
with regard to their external structure, in the same mould and to reduce 
them at all costs to one single type. Actually it is at the origin of the 
theological current which throughout the centuries has always muffled 
attempts at oversimplifying the problem of the composition of the 
sacraments. 


Another improvement concerns the sacramental formula or rather 
the notion of the substantia sacramentorum. Like many authors 
since Huguccio of Ferrara,” Alexander cannot bring himself to believe 
that a forma verborum, originating from the Church, belongs to the 
substance of the sacrament. That is the only reason why he hesi- 
tates to admit the existence of two sensible constituents in confirmation, 
extreme unction and orders. Still his opposition to that kind of forma 
verborum is not an absolute one. Directly he does not level his crit- 
icism at the forma as such, but at the forma in as far as it has been 
concretely fixed by the Church. About the concrete specified formula, 
Alexander has no doubts: it does not belong to the substance or esse 
sacramenti, but only to its bene esse; hence he deems it a mere sacra- 
mental.** About the forma in general on the contrary, he is not so 
sure: after all, he thinks, it might be substantial.** Alexander did not 
go to the bottom of the problem. Yet the distinction he makes is very 
important. It foreshadows the much later theological doctrine that 
the substantia sacramenti cannot contain any specifications originating 
from the Church, not even those that would be necessary requirements 
for validity. It supplies, furthermore, the possibility of maintaining 
the forma as an essential component, without including its concrete 
shape within the substance of the sacrament. Alexander does not 
avail himself of that opportunity, but soon after him many will do so.” 


A last and most valuable contribution rests with the question de 
differentia materiae in sacramentis. Before Alexander no author 
is known to have treated it. It occurs in dist. 26 of the fourth book 
of his Gloss and covers several topics. Of these only the first has a 
bearing on the problem of the composition of the sacraments. 


Alexander himself tells us that he was prompted to the question 
by the obvious fact that neither matrimony nor penance have a true 
materia. All reasoning to the contrary is of no avail. Take for 





Cf. Franciscan Studies, XI (1951), pp. 120-121. 
Cf. supra n. 21 and 24. 
Cf. supra n. 21, especially the words: ‘‘Forte est de esse.’ 
For instance, St. Bonaventure, who refutes Bodh opinion in Comment. 
Sent., IV, d. 23, a. 1, q. 4 (ed. Quaracchi, p. 595). 
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instance matrimony. One cannot pretend that its materia would con- 
sist in the personae legitimae or contracting parties, since they are 
rational beings without resemblance to the invisible grace. Neither 
can we call by that name the exchange of rings, the blessing imparted 
by the priest or any suchlike ceremony, for matrimony consists in 
the consent, which again is a spiritual reality. How then is this pe- 
culiarity of matrimony — and of penance as well — to be explained? 


Alexander gives a rather subtle answer. Penance and matrimony, 
he says, differ from all other sacraments by their institution and by 
their nature. Indeed, they alone were instituted in paradise, at a time 
when mankind was not yet subjected through sin to sensible things. 
Again, they alone draw their external sign from an internal affection: 
for in matrimony, the external words express the internal consent, 
and in penance the external manifestations of sorrow, especially the 
words of confession, express the internal passion of the contrite soul. 
For these two reasons, penance and matrimony are performed without 
an external sensible materia. In return they have something proper 
to themselves, which is lacking in the other five: indeed, they alone are 
performed — matrimony entirely and penance partially — by the 
persons who receive them. In default then of a real separate materia, 


penance and matrimony take their materia from the acts of the subjects 
themselves. 


Consequenter quaeritur de differentia materiae m sacramentis. Et hoc 
ratione coniugii, quod non videtur habere materiam. Et est prima quaestio 
quare plura sacramenta communicant in oleo tanquam in materia, in quodam 
vero appropriatur aqua, in quodam species panis et vini, coniugium vero et 
paenitentia nullam videntur habere materiam sensibilem. 


Praeterea in matrimonio materia videtur esse ipsae legitimae personae. Cum 
enim matrimonium sit vinculum, respectu autem vinculi ea quae vinciuntur sunt 
materia, videntur tunc res rationales materia huius sacramenti. Qualiter ergo 
convenit eis haec ratio sacramenti: “invisibilis gratiae visibilis forma”? 
Oportet enim visibilem formam habere aliquam similitudinem cum invisibili 
gratia, cuius est signum, 


Praeter haec, ita est in aliis sacramentis quod ad esse sacramenti requiritur 
determinata materia ex qua fit sacramentum. Propter quid similiter non est in 
paenitentia et sacramento coniugii? Non enim potest dici in coniugii quod 
subarrhatio anuli vel benedictio vel aliquid talium pertinentium ad solemni- 
tatem coniugii sit materia coniugii, cum coniugium sit consensus animorum; 
consensus autem res spiritualis est. 


Respondeo quod aliter est in his duobus sacramentis et in aliis quinque. Haec 
enim duo instituta erant in paradiso, dum adhuc homo spirituali mente prae- 
ditus erat, nec per conversionem ad sensibilia subiectus peccato. Praeterea 
ex natura sacramenti hoc accipitur. Coniugium enim consistit in consensu 
expresso per verba de praesenti. Quid enim habet maiorem convenientiam cum 
verbo interiori quam verbum exterius, quod ab ipso generatur? Similiter 
in paenitentia passio quae fit in corpore convenientiam habet cum passione 
mentis, a qua generatur, et verbum affectui attestatur. Recte ergo haec duo 
sacramenta, quorum signa generantur ab affectione animi, sunt universalia 
sacramenta legem naturae concomitantia. 
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Non sic autem est in aliis. Sed sicut homo fuit seductus per sensi- 
bilia ab ipso separata, ita per sensibilia separata reducetur. Et propter hoc 
omnia sacramenta instituta post lapsum hominis, exteriorem habent materiam. 


Praeterea in his duobus sacramentis est homo sicut cooperans Deo; dico 
autem de homine qui recipit effectum sacramenti. Deus enim non iustificat 
hominem nisi homo faciat quod in ipso est. Similiter non fit sacramentum 
matrimonij in aliquo nisi eo consentiente, Non sic autem est in aliis sacra- 
mentis, immo actiones sacramentales ad alias pertinent personas quam ad eas 
quae suscipiunt sacramentum. Quod patet ex definitionibus sacramentorum. 
Paenitentia enim est cum commissa deflemus etc.; matrimonium etiam est 
consensus animorum etc.; baptismus vero est aqua diluendis animis et cor- 
poribus sanctificans, et ita de aliis. Per quod signatur quod, postquam lapsus 
fuit homo in peccatum, indiguit alio adiutore ad resurgendum. Sed ante lapsum 
potuit stare et proficere nullo alio adiutore quam Deo. Et ideo sacramenta illa 
quae ante peccatum erant instituta, materiam acceperunt ex ipso qui suscipit 
sacramentum per ipsius operationem. 


Secus tamen est de sacramento paenitentiae et de sacramento coniugii. Nam 
sacramentum paenitentiae quoad partes suas non habuit effectum antequam 
lapsus esset homo in peccatum; et propter hoc in parte dependet effectus eius 
a ministris Ecclesiae prout de virtute clavium fit in parte relaxatio poenae 
aut commutatio. Coniugium vero est inter omnia quoad hoc specialius. Hius 
enim effectus melius permansisset, si homo in statu innocentiae perstitisset.36 


Alexander’s exposé calls for some explanation. He evidently 
starts from the supposition that matrimony and penance have no 
materia in the usual sense of physical element. But already in the 


exposition of the case, he abstracts from this particular meaning of 
the word. Indeed, although the absence of any bodily elements in those 
two sacraments is obvious, he says only that “apparently” they have 
no “sensible materia.” Moreover among the reasons why the materia 
of matrimony cannot be identified with persons or ceremonies or con- 
sent, he never mentions the fact that such materia would not be a 
physical element. On the contrary, he implicitly admits that the 
legitimae personae could be the materia sacramenti but for their being 
res rationales without ressemblance to the invisible grace. He even 
gives us to understand that the ceremonies of the ring and the blessing, 
as well as the consent, could be called materia determinata ex qua fit 
sacramentum, if only the former would belong to the substance of 
matrimony and the latter be a sensible instead of a spiritual reality. 


His answer alike operates with a meaning of materia which is wider 
than that of physical element. For him, penance and matrimony 
differ from the other sacraments, not precisely in that they make no 
use of any materia at all, but because they are performed without the 
help of an objective materia, free from all activity of the subjects that 
receive them. He opposes then to the materia externa, which is a sensi- 
bile ab homine separatum, of the other sacraments the materia of pen- 





36. A f.161b, E f.288r, T £.172a. 
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ance and matrimony, consisting in the respective acts of the penitent 
and the contracting parties. Though primarily internal and spiritual, 
these substitutes for a physical element have nevertheless a sensible 
side. Alexander indeed points out that in penance the inner contri- 
tion is linked to the outward manifestations of the satisfaction and to 
the words of the confession, and that in matrimony the consent must 
be expressed by words. 

In his Gloss, Alexander does not give to this idea any further de- 
velopment. While he often insists on the part of the priest in penance, 
he never speaks of it as a forma verborum or forma absolutionis and 
he never opposes it to the materia or acts of the penitent. He does 
not explain either how the consent expressed by words, which accord- 
ing to him constitute the whole essence of matrimony, can at the same 
time be called its materia. Therefore, I suspect Alexander uses the 
word materia here, as in a few other instances, in the sense of “stuff of 
which a sacrament is made,” which applies to all components indis- 
tinctly, be they physical things, rites, acts or words.” 

Be that as it may, Alexander’s opinion shows that the theology of his 
time was inclined to broaden the traditional meaning of the word 
materia and to apply it to real or possible equivalents of the physical 
element, such as persons, cermonies, consent. He himself uses it 
with this new meaning only once, namely for the acts of the penitent 
and the contracting parties. Even in the supposition that he did not 
yet oppose it to a forma verborum, his particular view on the consti- 
tution of these two sacraments has deeply impressed subsequent 
theology. As will be seen, it was noticed by his immediate succes- 
sors,*® and it is still the solution adopted by S. Albert the Great® and 
St. Thomas.*° 

Alexander’s teaching on the composition of the sacraments can be 
summarized in the following sentences: 1) Only two sacraments— 
baptism and the eucharist — can certainly be said to consist essentially 
in a res or materia and a verbum, or a forma verborum, in other 
words, in a physical element and a formula. Still, Lombard’s prin- 





37. In one instance Alexander uses indeed the same expression cedere in materiam for 
the water of baptism, the bread and wine in the eucharist and the words in all sacra- 
ments: A f.161d, E f.289r, T f.172b: “Et propter hoc (panis et vinum) recte 
cedunt in materiam nutrimentalis sacramenti, sicut illa (aqua) in materiam sacramenti 
regenerationis. Si vero quaeratur propter quid verba cedunt in omnem materiam sac- 
ramentalem aliquo modo...” 

38. Cf. infra pp. 23-24 

39. InIVS 

40. In IV Sent.,d.26,q.2,a.lad 2um: ‘‘Sacramentum matrimonii perficitur per actum 
eius qui sacramento illo utitur, sicut paenitentia; et ideo sicut paenitentia non habet 
aliam materiam nisi ipsos actus sensui subiectos, qui sunt loco materialis elementi, ita est 
de matrimonio”’. 
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ciple can be accepted in its universality, provided that for some sacra- 
ments it be not restricted to the substantial components alone and pro- 
vided the word res viz. materia with regard to penance and matrimony 
be extended to the acts of the subjects; 2) It is possible that all sacra- 
ments consist essentially in two sensible elements, the first being either 
a res viz. materia or some equivalent rites or acts, the second a verbum 
viz. forma verborum or formula. The chances are, though, that in 
confirmation, extreme unction and orders, the formula does not belong 
to the substance of the sacrament. 


2. Hugh of St. Cher. 


The Second Dominican Master at the University of Paris is rightly 
considered as the true creator of the theory which grants to all and 
each of the sacraments a bipartite and hylomorphic composition. 
From Hugh of St. Cher indeed originates the idea, not only of identi- 
fying in each sacrament two sensible constituents, namely res viz. 
materia and verba viz. forma verborum, but also of establishing their 
mutual relation as one of maiter and form. 


He exposes his theory first in his Commentary on the Sentences 
(around 1230)** and afterwards in his Quaestiones (before 1236), 
some of which have been detected lately.” 


Fond of method and clarity, Hugh starts by setting up his general 


principle; he then goes on by applying it to all the sacraments, from 
baptism to matrimony. 


Speaking of the sacraments in general, both in his Commentary 
and in his Quaestio de sacramentis in communi, he makes a clear dis- 
tinction between the essence of a sacrament and the mere requisites 
for its valid administration, such as intention, ritual, minister and 
subject. 


The sacrament proper, he declares, consists of two constituents, 
materially of a res and formally of a verbum. That composition is 
so characteristic of the sacraments of the New Testament as to prevent 
the sacrifices, offerings and libations of the Old Convenant from being 
called sacraments in the true sense of the word. Indeed the efficacy, 
which exclusively belongs to the evangelical sacraments, rests in the 





41. The references to this work are to the manuscripts Vatican lat. 1098 (=V) and 
1174.(=V*). 

42. Cf. O. Lottin, Quelques “‘Quaestiones’’ de maitres paristens aux environs de 1225- 
1230, in Rech. théol. anc. méd., 5 (1933) 468-475; D. Van den Eynde, Nouvelles 
Questions de Hugues de Saint-Cher, in Mélanges de Joseph de Ghellinck S. J. (“‘Mu- 
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conjunction of the elementum and verbum for, as the sacrament itself 
is constituted of an elementum as matter and a verbum as form, so 
does its vis or power result from the combination of the material vis 
of the former with the formal vis of the latter. 


COMMENT. 


“Quid sit sacramentum,” id est 
in quo fierj habeat, ut baptismus 
in aqua; “in quibus consistat,” id 
est, quot exiguntur ad esse cuiusli- 
bet. 

“Duo autem sunt” etc. Tamen 
plura exiguntur in sacramento 
quodam, ut forma, intentio, persona, 
Verba formaliter et res materiali- 
ter, ut sacramenta vocemus impro- 
prie tantum sacrificia de animati- 
bus, oblationes de pane et fructibus 


DE SACRAMENTIS IN COMMUNI 


Ad sextum quo quaeritur quot 
exiguntur ad essentiam sacramenti, 
dico quod sacramentum in duobus 
consistit essentialiter, quae sunt 
verbum et res: verbum, ut in 
baptismo invocatio Trinitatis, res 
aqua; et est alterum ut materia, 
(alterum) ut forma. Et haec sunt 
in quolibet sacramento. 

Praeter haec autem exiguntur 
aliqua alia, quae sunt quasi extrin- 
seca, scil. similitudo naturalis, in- 


et huiusmodi libamina.43 stitutio specialis, sanctificatio 
spiritualis, intentio ministrantis, 
persona suscipientis.44 

. . Sicut sacramentum omne in 
duobus consistit, elemento scilicet 
quasi materia et verbo quasi forma, 
ut vult Augustinus super Ioannem, 
sic duplex est vis sacramenti, una 
materialis quae est in elemento, alia 
formalis sive activa quae est in 
verbo.45 


Hugh of St. Cher has tried to apply his general principle to each 


of the seven sacraments in particular. The result is a theory in which 
older views and prejudices alternate with more recent ideas and per- 
sonal innovations. On the one hand, indeed, Hugh strives to save as 
much as possible of the teachings of the past; on the other hand, he 
does not hesitate to break away from them, whenever his general prin- 
ciple is at stake. A review of his main statements on the composition 
of the different sacraments will make this point clear. 


In Hugh’s estimation, baptism supplies the ideal illustration of his 
theory. Was it not apropos of this sacrament that St. Augustine said: 
‘Without the word, what is water but water? But let the word join 
the element and at once the water becomes a sacrament.” From this 





saeum Lessianum,” sect. hist. 14) (Gembloux 1951) pp. 815-835 —— Hugh’s ques- 
tions that have been discovered so far are all contained in the collection of Douai 434, 
I and II (=D). Up to now they are seven: one de sacramentis in communi (D I 
f.110d-111d), one de baptismo (DI f.111d-112b), four on penance (D II f.78a-82b) 
and one de matrimonio (D I f.107 a-c). 

43. V £.132b and 133b, V’ f.66d and 67b. 

44. DI f.110d. 

45. DIf.11lc. 
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text Hugh concludes two things: first that baptism consists essentially 
of the water sanctified by the words; secondly, that the word plays a 
more important part than the element. On St. Augustine’s authority 
then he states, both in his Commentary and his corresponding question, 
that baptism is essentially made up of the water as matter and of the 
invocation of the Trinity as form and, furthermore, that its power 
derives from the material vis which the water received at the touch of 
Christ’s body in the Jordan, and from the formal or active vis of the 
word, at the invocation of which grace is infused. A comparison with 
the statements Hugh announced in regard to the sacraments in general 
shows that his description of the constitution of baptism responds in 
every detail to his general scheme. No wonder then that in treating 
of the other sacraments, Alexander repeatedly invokes the example 
of baptism and the text of St. Augustine that supports it. 


COMMENT. 


“Vim regenerativam.” Nota quod 
duplex est vis regenerativa: una 
quasi materialis, alia quasi formalis 
sive activa. Prima collata est aquis 
ex contactu mundissimae carnis 
Christi quando baptizatus est a 
Ioanne; prius enim aquae erant 
steriles et infecundae. Quando 
fecundae factae sunt? Quando 
verus Elisaeus eas fecundavit. 
Secunda vis est in verbo, id est, 
in invocatione Trinitatis, quae est 
causa efficiens baptismi, Unde 
Augustinus: “Accedit verbum ad 
elementum et fit sacramentum.”46 


DE BAPTISMO 


Dico sine praeiudicio quod bap- 
tismus sive sacramentum baptismi 
est aqua abluens verbo vitae sancti- 
ficata, sicut dicit Augustinus super 
Ioannem: “Non aqua tantum, nec 
verbum tantum, sed aqua cum 
verbo.” Unde in duobus et ex duobus 
constat sacramentum baptismi sub- 
stantialiter, verbo scil. et elemento; 
elementum est aqua quasi materia, 
verbum quasi forma. Et habet aqua 
vim quamdam materialem ex con- 
tactu corporis Christi, ut in ea 
solum, non in alio liquore possit 
fieri baptismus. Verbum vero habet 
vim formalem, qua ad eius prola- 
tionem infunditur gratia puero.47 


The question of the components of confirmation escaped Hugh’s 
attention where he deals ex professo with it in his Commentary. On 
that occasion he quotes only, as Alexander did,** the five conditions 
laid down by Willam of Auxerre for a valid administration of that 


sacrament.** Among them appear the forma verborum and the 
materia or chrism, through which Hugh shows confirmation to differ 
from baptism.” But further on, in his treatise on penance, and again 
in his Question dedicated to the same subject, he cites confirmation, 
besides baptism and the eucharist, as a case in point for his general 





V £.137a, V’ £.70d. 

DI f.111d. 

Cf. supra p. 3. 

Cf. Franciscan Studies 11 (1951) 140. 


V £.142c, V’ £.75d: ‘‘Circa hoc sacramentum tria dubia occurrunt: primo, 
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principle. Here he says: this sacrament also consists of two parts, 
the chrism and the formula, which stand respectively for its matter and 
form. 


On the eucharist, he repeats, mutatis mutandis, all he had said apro- 
pos of baptism. He reduces its essence to the species as matter and 
to the words of consecration as form. Both constituents he endows 
with a proper causality: the first with a material, the second with a 
formal or active one. By manner of proof, he quotes the example 
of baptism. As the baptismal grace is conferred only by the water, 
since only that element received materially the power of regeneration 
at the touch of Christ’s body, so is the eucharistic body of Christ given 
only under the species of wheaten bread, since only such bread is 
materially fit to be transsubstantiated. Again, as the formula of 
baptism possesses the formal or active power of regenerating, so has 
the formula of consecration the formal or effective power of trans- 
substantiating the bread and wine into the body of Christ under the 
species. 

Alii dicunt et planius quod forma panis efficit corpus mysticum, quia 
unit recipientem corpori mystico. Efficit autem, non per modum causae efficien- 
tis, sed per modum causae materialis, sicut de aqua baptismi dictum est. Nam 
sicut in alio liquore non datur gratia baptismalis, quia sola aqua vim regene- 
randi materialem recepit a contactu dominici corporis, ita sub alia forma quam 
forma panis triticei non datur corpus Christi, quia solus ille panis habet 
materialiter vim transsubstantiandi in corpus Christi. Et sicut forma verborum 
in sacramento baptismi habet formaliter slve active vim regenerandi, ita in 


sacramento isto forma verborum praescripta habet formaliter sive effective 
vim transsubstantiandi panem in corpus Christi in altari. 


[Unde sicut sacramentum baptismi in duobus et ex duobus consistit, scil. 
aqua pro materia et forma verborum pro forma, et sicut vis eius ex duobus 
scil. ex vi aquae tanquam materia et vi verborum tanquam forma, ita hoc 
sacramentum ex duobus consistit, scil. ex specie panis et vini pro materia et 
forma verborum tanquam forma; et similiter virtus huius sacramenti ex 
duplici vi consistit: ex vi materiali quae est in specie panis et vini, et vi 
formali sive activa quae est in forma verborum, Sicut ergo ex virtute sacra- 
menti baptismi fit gratia in anima baptizati, ita ex virtute huius sacramenti 
fit corpus Christi in altari] sub specie panis et vini.52 


The case of penance presented more difficulties. Hugh was aware 
of them, as a comparison between the pertinent passages of the Com- 


mentary and his quaestio disputata sufficiently shows. Yet, they did 
not deter him. 





quae et quot exiguntur ad esse huius sacramenti . . . De primo ergo sciendum quod 
quinque exiguntur ad esse huius sacramenti: primum est forma verborum: secundum 
est intentio confirmantis; tertium dignitas sive ordo confirmantis; quartum materia 
huius sacramenti, scil. chrisma; quintum, locus in quo fit scil. frons illius qui con- 
firmatur.”’ V f.143a, V1f.76a: ‘“‘Differt autem sacramentum a sacramento in materia, 


quia materia baptismi est aqua, confirmationis chrisma. Differunt etiam in forma 
verborum.” 


51. Cf. infra, pp. 16-17. 
52. V £.143d-144a, V’ £.77a. The words placed between brackets are omitted by 
the scribe of V (case of homoioteleuton). 
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In his Commentary, Hugh of St. Cher refers to baptism and confir- 
mation to prove that the sacrament of penance consists essentially of 
two components, the confession of the sinner and the absolution of the 
priest, in such manner that the former is related to the latter as the 
material element. Both constituents then are strictly correlated, so 
that neither the confession is the sacrament without the absolution, nor 
the absolution without the confession. 

. - - in paenitentia sacramentum tantum est confessio cum absolutione 
sacerdotis. Sicut enim sacramentum baptismi in duobus consistit, scil. ele- 
mento et verbo, et confirmatio in duobus, scil. chrismate et forma verborum, 
ita in paenitentia sacramentum in duobus consistit, scil. in confessione pec- 
catoris et absolutione sacerdotis. Et sicut in sacramento baptismi elementum 
est materiale respectu verbi, ita in sacramento paenitentiae confessio est 
materiale respectu absolutionis.53 

At this point though an objection arises. What becomes, in this 
opinion, of contrition and satisfaction, which the common teaching 
claims to be no less parts of penance? Hugh replies that strictly 
speaking the contrition does not belong to the sacrament proper or 
signum tantum, as it is a sacramentum et res, sacramentum in regard 
to the forgiveness of sins, res in regard to confession.” As for satis- 
faction, he agrees with the Masters of theology that it constitutes with 
the confession, just like the bread with the wine in the eucharist, one 
single sacrament, both parts signifying the same identical res. Now, 
just as absolution is the form of confession, so is the imposition of 
penance the form of satisfaction.” 


Hugh’s answer to the foresaid objection, when combined with his 
main statement, would lead to the belief that in his Commentary he 
presents the sacrament of penance as compounded of a double matter, 
confession and absolution, and of a double form, absolution and im- 
position of penance. This, however, does not reflect his ultimate 
thought. Indeed, in his question on penance, he straightens out the 
deficiencies of his former exposé by stating clearly that the sacrament 
of penance consists of one matter and one form, though either of them 
comprises two distinct acts. 





53. V £,15lab. 

54. V £.151b: “Res tantum est remissio peccati. Sacramentum et res est contritio 
cordis, quae (est) res respectu confessionis et sacramentum respectu remissionis peccati.”’ 
55. V.£.151b: Objection: ‘‘Item, satisfactio pars est paenitentiae: ergo est res vel 
sacramentum. Res non: hoc patet, quia non significatur ab aliquo quod fit in pae- 
nitentia. Ergo est sacramentum. Quaeritur cuius. Si dicatur: contritionis, contra: 
prior est ipsa, ergo non est sacramentum eius; si dicatur: remissionis peccati, contra: 
unius rei proprie unum est signum sive sacramentum; sed confessio est signum remis- 
sionis peccati, non ergo satisfactio.’’ Answers: ‘‘Ad aliud dicunt magistri quod satis- 
factio et confessio sunt unum sacramentum contritionis interioris et remissionis 
peccati. Et dicitur unum, sicut species panis et vini, ab unitate principalis significati 
quod est peccati remissio. (Et sicut) absolutio forma est confessionis, ita iniunctio 
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Solutio. Sicut dictum est in praedictis sacramentis, id est baptismo, confir- 
matione et eucharistia, quod unumquodque sacramentum in duobus consistit— 
verbi gratia, sacramentum baptismi in verbo et elemento, sacramentum con- 
firmationis in chrismate et verbo, sacramentum eucharistiae in specie 
visibili et verbo consecrationis, et est unum pro materia, alterum pro forma— 
ita dicimus quod sacramentum paenitentiae in duobus consistit: uno quod est 
ex parte confitentis quasi materia, scil. confessio et satisfactio, et altero, id 
est forma, quod est ex parte confessoris, scil. absolutio quae informat confes- 
sionem, et iniunctio quae informat satisfactionem. Unde sicut in baptismo 
elementum est materia sacramenti et verbum forma et perfectio, nec elementum 
sine verbo nec verbum sine elemento est perfectum sacramentum, ita confessio 
et satisfactio sunt materia sacramenti, absolutio et iniunctio confessoris est 
forma et perfectio huius sacramenti. Nec confessio sine absolutione, nec 
satisfactio sine iniunctione est sacramentum vel e converso.56 


With extreme unction, we strike again the normal case. Among 
the different opinions of the time in regard to its essence, Hugh of St. 
Cher selects the one that best suits his general idea of the composition 
of the sacrament. He holds in effect that extreme unction, exactly 
like baptism, consists of two things, one being the consecrated oil, 
the other the forma verborum. If that same composition, he adds, 
be not found in all sacraments, the notion of the sacrament itself would 
not be verified in each of them in a univocal manner. 


Ideo dicunt alii quod sicut sacramentum baptismi constat ex duobus, scil. 
ex elemento et verbo, secundum quod dicit Augustinus: “Accedit verbum ad 
elementum et fit sacramentum,” ita hoc sacramentum constat ex duobus, scil. 
ex oleo consecrato et verbo. Et sicut in baptismo non dicitur proprie sacra- 
mentum aqua per se nec forma per se sed constans ex his, ita et hic. Et hoc 
est generale in omnibus sacramentis, sicut patet in praecendentibus et patebit 
in aliis per Dei gratiam. Aliter enim non esset univoca ratio sacramenti.57 


The sacrament of orders has a constitution other than baptism. In- 
deed, the instruments, that are used in its celebration, are objects made 
of a materia rather than a materia itself. Nevertheless, the dictum 
of St. Augustine Accedit verbum etc. holds goad for the sacrament 
of orders as well, in this sense that its essence consists of a rite or 
signaculum, namely the handing over of instruments, and of the accom- 
panying formula. 


Sacramentum (ordinis) est aliquod signaculum visibile quo spiritualis potes- 
tas tradi ostenditur cum forma verborum determinata: ut ostiariis traditio 
clavium materialium cum forma verborum sacramentum est; in lectoribus et 
exorcistis traditio libri cum forma verborum est sacramentum, et sic de 
aliis. Unde patet quod una est ratio sacramenti in hoc et in praecendentibus. 
Illud enim verbum Augustini: “Accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacra- 
mentum,” ad omnia sacramenta extenditur.58 


As might be expected, Hugh of St. Cher fully maintains his principle 





sacerdotis informat satisfactionem ut sit sacramentum: quia sicut confessio sine 
absolutione non est sacramentum et e converso, ita satisfactio sine iniunctione sui 
sacerdotis non est sacramentum nec e converso. 

56. DII f.78d. 

57. V £.168c, V’ £.96c. 

58. V £.170d, V’ f.98a. 
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in regard to matrimony, but he is at a loss when it comes to specify the 
matter and form of this sacrament. Already in his Commentary he is 
not too sure. To the question indeed what the sacrament of matri- 
mony precisely is, he proposes his own two different solutions. Accord- 
ing to the first, matrimony would be the right to physical intercourse, 
originating from the consent of the minds; in this opinion, the “union 
of the bodies” would constitute the material cause, the “union of the 
souls” the formal or efficient cause of matrimony. The second solu- 
tion of the Commentary sees the essence of the sacrament in the consent 
expressed by words; from this Hugh concludes that the consent itself 
is like the matter of the sacrament, whereas the formula that expresses 
the consent is like its form. Hugh considers the second solution as the 
better one, no doubt because it is more in keeping with his general idea. 
Still, it must not have satisfied him either: for in his quaestio de matri- 
monio, which comes later, he now identifies the matter with the con- 
tracting parties and the form with the consent expressed by words. 


COMMENT. DE MATRIMONIO 
Item quaeritur quid sit ibi sacra- Tertio quaeritur: matrimonium, 


mentum, quid res sacramenti. 

Solutio. Ad hoc dicimus quod 
matrimonium utramque coniunc- 
tionem complectitur, scil. corporum 
et animorum, Coniunctio corporum 
est quasi causa materialis, coni- 
unctio animorum est quasi causa 
formalis sive efficiens matrimonii. 
Unde definitio illa data est per 
causam et debet sic intelligi: “Ma- 
trimonium est ius cohabitandi cor- 
poraliter ex consensu animorum 
proveniens.” Et per hoc patet quid 
sit ibi sacramentum, scil. corporalis 
cohabitatio cum consensu_ ani- 
morum. 

Vel melius potest dici, scil. quod 
consensus in copulam maritalem 
per verba de praesenti expressus 
est sacramentum, et ipse est quasi 
materia sacramenti, forma verbor- 
um est quasi forma sacramenti, 
sicut in baptismo aqua est materia 
sacramenti et forma verborum est 
forma sacramenti eiusdem.59 


cum sit sacramentum, habet ma- 
teriam et formam. Quaero quid 
pro materia, sicut video in aliis 
sacramentis, ut in baptismo, quod 
aqua est ibi pro materia, verborum 
prolatio pro forma? Si coniunctio 
corporum pro materia, non est 
reperire in quolibet sacramento; 
si mas et femina, quid erit pro 
forma? 


Solutio. Materia de qua fit est 
masculus et femina, (consensus) 
verbo(-rum prolatione expres)-sus 
modo debito est ibi pro forma.60 


More than any of his clear-cut statements, this change of mind on 
Hugh’s part gives us a real understanding of what he ultimately meant 
by the res and verbum or matter and form of the sacraments. His 
preference indeed for those solutions, which admit of finding in matri- 
mony as in the other sacraments a matter and form, bespeaks his con- 


59. V £.174d, V’ f.101a. 


60. DI f.107b. The words or parts of words between brackets have been blotted 
out in the manuscript; we restored them according to the context. 
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viction that such composition is indispensable for the notion of the sac- 
crament itself. Nevertheless, by substituting the contracting parties 
for the internal consent, he shows that in his idea, not either, but both 
constituents, the matter as well as the form, should be sensible realities. 
Moreover, the same substitution implies that he required the matter 
and form, in this as in all other cases, be two distinct realities. Only 
admitting of this preconception, can we understand how, against his 
own initial statements to the contrary, he finally selects for the matter of 
the sacrament of matrimony an element, namely the contracting 
parties, which he pertinently knows to be external to its substance. 


Hugh’s hesitations on the matter and form of matrimony prove thus 
that his principle, like that of Geroch of Reichersberg and Lombard, 
is not based on all the facts available. His, for sure, has a larger 
field of application than theirs. Yet, for all its width, it was still too 
narrow to include the sacrament of matrimony. 


In its main features, this then is the first general attempt of scholastic 
theology to explain the physical structure of all seven sacraments. 
In view of the difficulties it had to overcome, it can not be expected to 
be perfect in all respects. In fact, Hugh of St. Cher pays still a high 
tribute to the prejudices of the past. Fascinated by Lombard’s con- 
ception, which up to this time held the field, he discards from the 
essence of all the sacraments performed with a res viz. materia, the 
ritual actions by which that materia is applied. In this manner he 
entirely overlooks the importance of the ablution in baptism, of the 
use of chrism in confirmation and of the unction in the sacrament of 
the sick; to him, these sacraments, just as the eucharist, consist only 
of a physical element sanctified by the words. In treating of the other 
sacraments, too, he gives in to the same tendency. Although here he 
is compelled to replace the physical element by a mere substitute, his 
choice falls regularly on an element which, thanks to its more expres- 
sive and spectacular character, remains more akin to the genuine res 
viz. materia of the others. This explains why he makes the handing 
over of instruments the matter of the sacrament of orders in preference 
to other rites, why also he excludes the contrition from the essential 
matter of penance, and why finally he replaces the consent as the matter 
of matrimony by the personae. Indeed, whatever it cost, Hugh of 
St. Cher was firmly decided to save Lombard’s endangered principle 
which placed the composition of all sacraments in two essential parts. 


By this aprioristic attitude, his method differs greatly from that of 
Alexander of Hales. The latter starts from what he presumes to be 
the actual facts, without preconception as to the real value or possible 
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adaptability of Lombard’s general principle. When he extends, in 
behalf of penance and matrimony, the original sense of res viz. ma- 
teria, he is moved, not so much by the preoccupation of saving the tra- 
ditional axiom, as by the consideration that in these sacraments the 
acts of the subjects constitute a perfect equivalent for the res viz. 
materia of the others. In fact, in some instances, he renounces the 
principle rather than admit that a formula, specified by the Church, 
would enter the substance of a sacrament. 


Hugh of St. Cher, on the contrary, a priori defends the thesis of the 
bipartite and hylomorphic constitution of each of all sacraments 
without exception. So much is he taken over by this novelty that 
he does not shrink from making the very notion of sacrament depen- 
dent onit. Consequently, he broadens the import of Lombard’s axiom 
for the benefit of all sacraments whether their matter consist of a phy- 
sical element or of something else. For the same reason, he drops. 
altogether the difficulty arising from the ecclesiastical origin of some 
of the formulas; he simply ignores this, because to admit it would 
endanger his preconceived idea. 


Nevertheless, for all its imperfection, the solution proposed by 


Hugh of St. Cher will finally prevail not only in theology but also in 
the official teaching of the magisterium. Apart from its qualities as 
a clear and systematical exposition, two main reasons warranted its 
final success. 


In the first place, it embodied nearly to perfection the more common 
doctrine that most of the sacraments, if not all, are performed either 
by a real res viz. materia and verba viz. forma verborum or at least 
by some equivalents, and that of both parts the words are the more 
important. Even Alexander recognized that fact: for, among the 
requisites of confirmation and extreme unction, he enumerates regular- 
ly the materia and forma verborum; he likewise speaks of the virtue 
of the words, which in the sacrament of orders produce with the suit- 
able rite the character and the grace.“ Perhaps Hugh of St. Cher 
was unable to solve Alexander’s difficulty on the formae verborum 
of some of the sacraments. But from a theological point of view, he 
was right in refusing to sacrifice a deep-rooted belief in favor of 
provisionally unanswered objections. 


Secondly, the application he made of the hylomorphistic theory 
to the composition of the sacraments supplied a welcome escape from 
the narrow bounds to which the problem, from its inception, had been 





61. See above, p. 3 and also notes 26-28. 
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confined. The theologians, though paying lip service to Lombard’s 
authority, had never admitted that all and each of the sacraments con- 
sists essentially of a res viz. materia and a verbum viz. forma ver- 
borum, in other words, of a physical element and a formula. But little 
by little they had come to the conviction that in one way or another 
most of them have two sensible constituents. Agreed on the term forma 
or verba, they dislike to call the other component, in penance, orders 
and matrimony, by the proper names of the physical element. Even 
Hugh of St. Cher, although he invokes in favor of these sacraments 
the text of St. Augustine Accedit verbum etc.”, never uses the terms 
res, elementum or materia as a counterpart to their verba or forma 
verborum.” Only Alexander’s Gloss offers a couple of examples 
where the word materia, as a synonym of res or elementum, is exten- 
ded to some particular substitutes for the physical element.“ 


Yet, the very terms materia and forma (verborum) held out a 
possibility of overcoming the difficulties of terminology and of clari- 
fying at the same time the doctrine itself. Prior to Hugh of St. Cher 
they had no hylomorphic meaning. But by now they had grown, 
under the indirect influence of the Aristotelian vocabulary, into the 
standard expression materia et forma.” Once the sacramental ex- 
pression had thus become identical with the hylomorphic one, it was 
but a step to transfer to the former the meaning of the latter. Hence- 
forth, the sacramental constituents, which hitherto had only been con- 
sidered as real or equivalent physical elements and formulas, could 
also be referred to as matter and form or determinable and determin- 
ing principles. 

Hugh of St. Cher is responsible for transforming the bipartite com- 
position of the sacraments into a hylomorphic one. In keeping with 
common theology, which set more faith in the formula than in the 
other component, he identified the first with the forma or determin- 
ing factor, the second with the materia or determinable part. 


His initiative entailed more than one advantage. On the one hand 
it created a satisfactory terminology for those sacraments that were 
performed without a res viz. materia in the old sense of the word: for 
on account of their abstract character, the terms “matter” and “form” 
fit any sensible reality regardless of its concrete nature. On the other 





62. Cf. especially the texts on the sacrament of orders, supra P. 

63. Though he designates the respective parts of these sacraments as materia et forma, 
that is, as matter and form, he never calls them res et verbum or materia et forma ver 
borum. 

64. Cf. supra p. 10. 

65. See Franciscan Studies 11 (1951) 137-144 and p. 2. 
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hand, being correlative terms, they connote the exact connexion which 
links up the one component with the other. In this manner the new 
expression supplied some of the shortcomings of Lombard’s formula. 


Unfortunately, it rendered the Latin words materia and forma, as 
applied to the sacraments, extremely ambiguous. Indeed from now 
on theology will employ these same words to designate a) the physical 
elements and formulas, which are used in the celebration of some 
sacraments, like baptism and the eucharist; 2) the sensible realities 
which in some others, as matrimony, take the place of the physical 
element and the formula; c) the determinable and determining ele- 
ments, of which all sacraments consist. From this angle, it would 
have been better if theology, in speaking of the determinable and deter- 
mining parts of a sacrament, had fixed its choice upon the terms 
materiale and formale, which Hugh of St. Cher uses occasionally as 
alternatives for materia and forma 


3. Further Developments 


The differences between the respective theories of Alexander of 
Hales and Hugh of St. Cher were neither fundamental nor irreducible. 
In the next fifty years, most of them will be settled peacefully and with- 
out hurt, thanks to the gradual elimination of the old prejudices. But 
in the last decade (1230-1240) of early Scholasticism, as far at 
least as our fragmentary documentation permits to judge, the problem 
of the composition of the sacraments has undergone no other important 
changes. In a question de confessione, attributed to Alexander of 
Hales antequam esset frater (1236), one may find the express state- 
ment that in penance, the acts of the penitent take the place of the res, 
whereas the formula of absolution constitutes the verba.. . But besides 
this valuable item, we can detect no signs of any real progress. 


A good many authors still remain indifferent to the latest ideas. 
The abbreviations of the Summa aurea by Ardengus and Herbert of 
Auxerre, the anonymous Summa of Madrid on the seven sacraments, 
the Summa of John of Treviso and nearly all the sacramental questions 
of the collection of Douai, continue to speak of the components of the 





66. Cf. Assisi 138, f.129a: “Ad hoc quod obicitur quod res exiguntur in hoc sacra- 
mento, quia aut verbum simul cum re aut sine; si cum re, quid est illud elementum 
etc., dico quo illud quod est loco rei in hoc sacramento sunt interiores lacrymae vel 
exteriores, verbum autem absolutionis accedens ad voluntatem conterendi vel atterendi 
facit sacramentum. Si enim verbum fuerit tantum sine huiusmodi dispositione, dico 
quod est signum tantum, deficiens a causalitate; et, si haec dispositio affuerit, poterit 
sequi aliquem effectum, licet non plenum. Plenus autem effectus habetur contritione 
praecedente et confessione et satisfactione.”” 
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sacramental sign in the same haphazard way and to use the same in- 
consistent terminology as did the older theologians. Even the author 
of the Summa Filia Magistri shows no interest in the theory of his 
master, Hugh of St. Cher. 


Nevertheless, the theological literature of the years 1230-1240 
contains a number of indications which point out that the ideas, devel- 
oped lately by Alexander of Hales and Hugh of St. Cher, were spread- 
ing rapidly. In this respect three documents are of special signifi- 
cance. 


The first is an anonymous question of the collection of Douai,” 
which bears such a resemblance to Alexander’s question de differentia 
materia in sacramentis that the dependency of one upon the other is 
evident. In fact, it is the anonymous who exploits Alexander, as he 
proposes both a more advanced and at the same time less subtle 
teaching. 


Like Alexander, our anonymous theologian examines at the begin- 
ning of his Question why, in contrast with the other five sacraments, 
matrimony and penance have no materia. His answer, too, is taken 
from Alexander. Penance and matrimony, he declares, were insti- 
tuted in paradise, before the Fall, and consequently before mankind 
had any use for the sensibilia. Therefore they could and still can 
dispense with a sensible materia. 


Quaeritur quare quaedam sacramenta habent materiam, ut patet in baptismo 
et in eucharistia, in confirmatione et ordine et extrema unctione; quaedam 
non habent, ut matrimonium et paenitentia .. . Item videtur quod magis de- 
beret esse materia in matrimonio, quoniam vis concupiscibilis magis est ma- 
terialis quam rationalis; sed sacramentum quod est contra defectum rationalis 
materiam habet; ergo multo fortius matrimonium, quod est contra defectum 
concupiscibilis . . . Solutio. Sicut supra diximus, matrimonium et paenitentia 
in paradiso instituta sunt, quamvis aliter et aliter, et ante lapsum 
hominis; alia vero post lapsum: Matrimonium quod (!) in officium, non in 
remedium, et secundum se totum et propriam rationem, paenitentia vero non 
secundum suas partes sed in praeservationem contra lapsum ne fieret; post 
vero instituta est in correptionen. Cum itaque in illorum institutione nullum 
praecesserit sensibile ratione cuius lapsus esset, cum adhuc nullus esset, mer- 
ito nullam materiam exigebant, quia non sunt data contra lapsum iam factum. 
Alia vero, cum data sint in remedium contra lapsum qui ex demptione sensi- 
bilium processit, merito debuerunt habere materiam sensibilem, ut medi- 
cina morbo congrueret. Unde materia baptismi aqua, oleum vero materia 
confirmationis, extremae unctionis et ordinis, eucharistiae vero panis et vinum. 
Per hoc patet quod non valet haec argumentatio: concupiscibilis magis ma- 
terialis quam rationalis etc. cum deberet addere; et fuit post lapsum 
institutum sicut alia sacramenta, at hoc falsum.68 


But how does that agree with Lombard’s axiom, which grants to all 
sacraments a res and a verbum? Could it be that some sacraments 
consist only of a res viz. materia, and some others only of a verbum? 





67. Douai 434 Il, £.382a-383b. 68. L.c. 382ab. 
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To these questions again, our author gives an answer which reflects 
exactly Alexander’s position. For him also, only two sacraments, 
baptism and the eucharist, are essentially made up of a certa materia 
and of certa verba. Among the others, three, namely confirmation, 
extreme unction and orders, consist exclusively of a materia, not of 
words, and it is even possible that in the last sacrament mentioned the 
materia also does not belong to the substance. The two remaining 
sacraments, penance and matrimony, as noticed before, have no 
materia. But that does not mean that they consist of verba only. 
Since both are essentially based on the will, the acts of the penitent 
and of the contracting parties have a share in the constitution of these 
sacraments. 


Although our author does not say so in so many words, he certainly 
adopts Alexander’s idea on the quasi-materia of penance and matri- 
mony. He goes even further. Indeed he expressly asserts that pen- 
ance, having parts, has a certa forma verborum, by which he can only 
mean the formula of absolution. As to matrimony he likewise 
brings a further explanation, but here he becomes confused. Unable 
to find in that sacrament any other sensible element but the words, he 
fancies that the verba expressing the consent takes the place of the res; 
this, however, seems to contradict his former statements. 


Item, habemus quoddam sacramentum in quo res et verba, ut in baptismo; 
item quoddam in quo res et non verba, ut in ordine at aliis in quibus verba 
non sunt necessaria. Quare non habemus aliquod in quo tantum verba?... 
Solutio . . . Ad aliud dicimus quod in baptismo et in sacramento eucharis- 
tiae res sunt et verba et certa materia, quae de substantia sacramenti sunt; 
et hoc inde quonalm dominus Jesus Christus, Verbum increatum, ipse insti- 
tuit in istis certa verba et certam materiam, et ita voluit esse ut ostenderct 
totam virtutem sacramentorum esse a se, Verbo increato. Unde, quia ipse in 
aliis non instituit, res sunt tantum de substantia, verba non, ut in confirma- 
tione et ordine et in extrema unctione; in ordine tamen fortasse oleum non 
est substantiale. Fuit autem impossibile ut in solis verbis fieret sacramentum 
post lapsum datum in remedium, quoniam lapsus sive morbus mediantibus 
rebus contractus est; ergo mediantibus rebus remedium dandum. Item ma- 
trimonium non poterat iterum esse in verbis tantum, quoniam eius essentia 
fundatur supra voluntatem, paenitentia vero super factum et voluntatem. 
Paenitentia tamen, quae habet partes, habet certam formam verborum. Matri- 
monium etiam consistit in re ratione signi, quoniam verba exprimentia verbum 
mentis vel voluntatem pro re sunt; nec exigitur quod signum sit visibile 
oculis, immo sat est ut quocunque sensu percipiatur; unde et in forma propria 
et in signo proprio mansit.69 


In its turn, the Summa de sacramentis of Herbert of Auxerre brings 
proof of the influence exercised by Hugh of St. Cher. At the example 
of the Dominican master, this author distinguishes in the water of bap- 
tism two vires or powers, differing from one another but coordinated 
to the one single actus of santification, Indeed, at the touch of Christ’s 
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body the water received already a material and imperfect vis, and 
at the uttering of the verba or sacramental formula it now receives 
a formal and perfective one. 


Item quaeritur si est in aquis una vis sola aut plures. Et videtur quod una, 
quoniam unius actus potentia una est; ergo cum aqua secundum vim spi- 
ritualem unum habeat actum solum, scil. purgare sordes animae, vis sua spiri- 
tualis una est et non plures. Sed contra: secundum Bedam quamdam vim 
accepit aqua ex tactu mundissimae carnis Christi, aliam vero ex verbo et voce, 
quibus secundum Augustinum sanctificantur; et ita forma verborum baptismi 
videtur aquis sanctificationem imprimere. 


Item quaeritur si vis aquae, quam habet ex verbo et voce, transeat vel maneat. 
Et permanere videtur, quoniam et illa vis permanet quam contraxit ex tactu 
mundissimae carnis Christi; illa enim omnibus aquis praesto est, quae ipsam 
solam reddit aptam inter omnes liquores ad baptismum. Exemplo igitur illius 
videtur quod et illa vis, quam accepit aqua ex verbo et voce permaneat. Sed 
contra: si baptizaretur aliquis in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, vir- 
tus spiritualis aquae eius abluit animam. Ergo repetita immissione earumdem 
aquarum in personam aliam baptizandam, non invocato nomine Trinitatis, et 
ille alius a peccatis mundabitur illa aquarum virtute qua primus. Cur 
igitur necesse est vocabula Trinitatis repeti super aquam illam, quae per ipsa 
prius prolata virtutem purgativam accepit, quam postmodum non amisit? ... 


Respondentes autem dicimus, sicut obiectum est, quod spirituales (vires) 
aquae duae sunt, tamen ad actum unum, quod est animas sanctificare. Nihil 
enim impedit duas esse potentias ad actum unum ordinatas, unam materialem 
et imperfectam—talis est ista quam acceperunt aquae ex tactu mundissimae 
carnis Christi—aliam vero formalem et completivam, cuiusmodi est illa quam 
contrahunt aquae ex verbo, et sic habent duae potentiae actum unum; una 
tamen ad illum ordinata est per aliam. Hoc autem non contingit in potentiis 
ad actum pariter ordinatis. 


Dicimus etiam quod harum virtutum prima permanens est, secunda transiens. 
Cuius causa est quod prima virtus aquis collata est ad distinguendas ipsas 
generaliter ab omni liquore, nullam specialiter considerando personam. Se- 
cunda vero aquis accedit ex verbis hac intentione prolatis ut hic spiritualiter 
intingatur persona: qua intincta, quia ad hoc fuit intentio, verborum cedit 
virtus et, si in eisdem aliam personam velit baptizare, oportet verba repeti 
et novam aquis virtutem imprimi.7° 


Unlike the two previous documents, the Gloss of Pseudo-Guerric 
of St. Quentin on the Sentences draws on both Alexander’s and Hugh’s 
Commentaries. Hence its fourth book shows a definite tendency to 
bring the theories of these authors closer together. For instance, 
by way of comment on the text of Lombard: Duo autem sunt in quibus 
sacramentum consistit, res et verba, he writes materialiter underneath 
the word res and formaliter underneath the word verba, approving 
thus of the application Hugh of St. Cher made of the hylomorphic 
theory." With reference to confirmation and orders, he refrains 
from copying Alexander’s statements on the formae verborum of 
these sacraments. If he takes over his observations on the verba of 
extreme unction, he, nonetheless, gives them a twist. Alexander, 
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it will be remembered, said that the forma verborum in that sacrament 
is perhaps essential, though ut haec it certainly is not; Pseudo-Guer- 
ric writes that, doubtful though the question might be, it is nevertheless 
safe to say that the forma verborum belongs to the substance.” As 
for orders, he is strongly inclined to admit a materia and forma in 
the celebration of that sacrament. Indeed, besides the opinion of 
Alexander, he quotes at some length that of Hugh of St. Cher, and 
even a third one, which reduces the whole substance of orders to the 
benedictio or words pronounced by the bishop and nevertheless pre- 
tends that these verba stand for the matter and the form. 

From this attitude of Pseudo-Guerric of St. Quentin, one can then 
foresee along what lines the problem of the composition of the sacra- 
ments will develop in subsequent theology. 


(Conclusion) 


DaMIAN VAN den Eynpe, O. F. M. 
Rome, Italy. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE’S DOCTRINE ON ILLUMINATION 


Few points in Augustinian doctrine have been discussed as much 
and interpreted as differently as that on “illumination.” It may appear 
presumptious if one tries to resume this discussion. It seems, however, 
that there is one approach which has not found the attention it de- 
serves. I shall not review the various opinions on the nature of il- 
lumination; this is the more superfluous since it has been done in an 
exhaustive manner by F. Cayre.’ From his survey one gathers that there 
is as yet no agreement on what illumination means. 


This lack of agreement is largely the result of the scant explanation 
St. Augustine himself gives of his idea. Nowhere in his work is the doc- 
trine of illumination treated systematically or comprehensively. He as- 
sumed, probably, that his meaning would be intelligible to his readers. 
This may have been the case because light appears as an explanatory 
principle also in Platonic and Neo-Platonic theories of cognition, quite 
apart from the fact that certain Scriptural texts, of which St. Augustine 
avails himself frequently, refer to light in more than one sense. 


According to St. Augustine, light is the principle of all cognition. 
The performance of sight appears to him as the prototype of all, not 
only sensible, knowledge. “Since light is the most subtle thing in the 
body and, therefore, closer to the soul than any other thing, it is first 
diffused alone by the eyes and radiates forth in the rays of the eyes 
towards the sensible things at which we look.” In the other senses, the 
light is mixed up with other matters; first with pure air, then with 
dark and nebulous air, thirdly with the still darker humidity—or liq- 
uid, humor—finally with the toughness of earth. Correspondingly, 
the knowledge mediated by the other four senses becomes less and less 


clear.” 


Light is the principle of sensory cognition. In this case it is “corp- 
oreal” light. Intellectual cognition requires an “intelligible” or “in- 
corporeal” light, on which more will be said below. 


Since all cognition requires light, “vision” becomes the prototype 
of all cognitive performances. Thus, St. Augustine remarks that in 
reading a letter one makes use of “three kinds of vision.” There is, 
first, that of the eyes by which the letter and its words are seen,then 
another vision of the spirit by which one thinks or has the image of the 
absent writer, and a third vision of the mind which looks at love (con- 
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tuitus) and therein envisages love understood by the mind (dilectio 
intellecta conspicitur).* The representation by means of a memory 
image, thus, is called a vision, and so also the intellectual understand- 
ing. The basic likeness of these cognitive performances appears to 
St. Augustine as so evident that he refers to it as a proof for the emin- 
ence of sight above other senses: the vision of the eye is able as is that 
of the spirit to envisage simultaneously many things.* 


It should be noted that the term “vision” signifies sometimes the per- 
formance of sight or of another cognitive power, frequently however 
also the product of such performances. The image which comes to be 
in the sense or in imagination is called vision. “The form which is im- 
pressed (on the mind) by the sense is called vision.” 


Neither the idea of light as the principle of cognition nor that of 
vision as the prototype of all cognitive performances is original with 
St. Augustine. These conceptions rest, as do several others, on certain 
presuppositions which St. Augustine shared with many of his contem- 
poraries and with which he had become acquainted through his studies. 


One of these presuppositions is common to almost all thinkers of 
Antiquity and also shared by many of the Middle Ages, Since Emped- 
ocles it had been the common conviction that there has to be a “connat- 
urality” between agent and acted upon, therefore, also between knower 
and known. This conception is, for instance, implied in the well-known 
argument for the immateriality of the intellect: the intellect knows 
the immaterial, because not individualized, universals and, hence, has 
to be immaterial itself. 


The eye sees things in the light and sees the light too. Consequently, 
the eye must be of the nature of light. Plato calls the eye “the most sun- 
like of all organs concerned with sensing.””* Its “power is dispensed by 
the sun, like a stream flooding the eye.’ The participants of the dis- 
cussion take it obviously for granted that the eye is “sunlike’”’. Else- 
where Plato speaks of the eye as “light bearing,” mwoqdéga; the gods 
“caused the pure fire within to flow out through the eyes in a contin- 
uous and dense stream.” “Whenever the stream of vision is surrounded 
by mid-day light, it flows out (of the eyes) like unto like, Syovov xQd¢ 
Suo.ov, and merging therewith forms a kindred substance.”* 
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According to Plato, there is light or “fire” in the eyes which emanates 
from them to meet the light coming from the luminous bodies, a name 
which applies to all colored things. “Light is thus a kind of extended 
touch or contact at a distance.”” 


Light is fire, not only its effect. Fire is one of the “elements” and 
therefore corporeal ; fire and, therefore, light consist of particles, as one 
gathers from the account on color-vision in Timaeus. 


Since Plato does not explain any further his ideas, one may presume 
that they were not new to his readers. They may have reached St. Augus- 
tine through many channels. His main source is, as in most instances, 
Plotinus. “The eye would never see the sun were it not sunlike itself 
nor would the soul see the beautiful were it not beautiful itself.”””° Plot- 
inus, says St. Augustine, taught that the Good is the sun which illum- 
inates the intelligible world in a manner comparable to that by which 
the sun illuminates the sensible world. The soul is, in some way, like 
the moon which receives its light from the sun.” This doctrine appears 
to St. Augustine as “consonant” with the Gospel, namely John, 1, 6-9. 
He also adopts the Plotinian expression “father of light” which refers 
with Plotinus to the One and is applied by St. Augustine to God, ob- 
viously in remembrance of James 1, 7.” 


There are many passages in St. Augustine in which he returns to this 
idea. He addresses God as “the intelligible light and our illumina- 
tion” ;** or calls Him “that superior light by which the human mind is 
illuminated.”** The quotations can be easily multiplied; but these two 
may suffice. 

There is a number of texts in Plotinus which refer to the “light-like” 
nature of the eye and to “illumination” as the essence of cognition.” 
Of these texts, one deserves mention because it states an empirical rea- 
son for the notion of the eye possessing a light of its own. “We also see 
in animals whose eyes shine naturally that a light proceeds from their 
eyes, and that in animals which possess in their interior condensed fire, 
light shines out into darkness when they open the eyes”.”® 
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Apart from the fact referred to by Plotinus, there are other phe- 
nomena which might have suggested the notion of light being contain- 
ed, as it were, in the eye. Many people observe particularly shining 
colors when they close their eyes in darkness; also, pressure causes 
such “photismata” to appear. These facts have led H. V. Helmholtz to 
speak of a “proper light of the retina.”"* He supposes that we never 
see perfect darkness or perfect black but always a dark grey because 
the “proper light” is mixed up with the black. I shall adopt the term 
“proper light” for both the “corporeal light” which supposedly em- 
anates from the eyes and that “incorporeal light” which emanates 
from reason. 


The theory of vision, conceived of by Plato or Plotinus, and others, 
too, demands that light be seen by light and that, therefore, the organ 
of sight be itself of a light-like nature. Vision rests on the “growing 
together” sumpagis of the light emanating from the eye and the 
light coming from the visible body. Both these lights have to be present 
for vision to become possible. 


Since the idea of light emanating from the eye was not new and 
apparently widely accepted, St. Augustine was not under any obligation 


to explain this point. It is important that this conception of the nature 
of vision underlies all views of St. Augustine on cognition in general. 
No cognition, be it of the senses or of other powers, can be achieved 
if there is not some sort of light in the known and in the knower.“Light 
is that by which anything whatsoever—unaquaeque res—becomes 
manifest.” As the proper light of the sense is not sufficient for vision 
to arise, but has to be joined to the light outside, so also is the inner 
vision possible only if its objects be illuminated and become, as it 
were, luminous themselves, sending out light which then is joined to 
the “proper light” of the cognitive power. By itself, says St. Augus- 
tine, the eye suffices only for not seeing the darkness; to see and to 
know it must receive assistance from a light not its own. 


The things apprehended by inner vision are not such as to be illum- 
inated by the same light which renders visible corporeal things. The 
light which makes them visible must be of another kind. It is an “in- 
corporeal light,” a notion St. Augustine may have found in Plotinus.”” 
The principle of “connaturality” makes it necessary that the “proper 
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light” of the operating powers be likewise incorporeal. This incor- 
poreal light or, at least one such light is created. St. Augustine considers 
the possibility that the light created at the beginning, prior to the 
celestial bodies, might have been a “non-corporeal spiritual light”.” 


Since he saw in sight the prototype of all cognition and interpreted 
the performance of the eyes in the manner outlined above, St. Augus- 
tine could not arrive at any other conception of knowledge but one 
resting on the notion of illumination. His admiration for Plotinus — 
an attitude which persisted in spite of becoming more critical in later 
times — contributed to his forming the doctrine under consideration. 


If one tries to arrive at a clear and consistent interpretation of St. 
Augustine’s doctrine of illumination, one must guard against taking 
all passages as referring to this particular point which mention light 
or similar notions. In some passages the term “light” is almost nothing 
but a metaphor, as when it is said that the mind calls “light” the truth 
it discovers within and above itself.” 


Whenever light is seen, there must be, of course, illumination. But 
what is seen is not the light but that which is illuminated, that is, some 
luminous thing, whether it shine by itself or by light received from 
some source. 


The kind of vision depends on the kind of objects made visible. The 
visual power is another when the object is another. Correspondingly, 
there must exist different kinds of light. 


The objects of vision belong to four classes or levels. First, there 
are the sensible things, of which the mind attains knowledge by means 
of the senses of the body, hence, by the corporeal light which proceeds 
from the eyes on the one hand and from the visible objects on the other. 
This light is part of the human body, one of its constituent “elements” ; 
it is the same in the seen things and the two lights are joined, and unite, 
so to speak, the organ and its object. The second kind of vision is called 
by St. Augustine sometimes “spiritual” — his use of the term varies— 
and renders the mind cognizant of things not actually present but re- 
tained in memory and “seen” as images. In the terminology of Thom- 
ism, one may speak of vision of the internal senses. But St. Augustine’s 
conception is another, since he does not consider the “spiritual” vision 
as corporeal. The third level is that of rational truths. Of these there 
are two types. 


The sensible truths are, indeed, less certain but they, too, are ex- 
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pressed in judgments formed by reason. The intellectual truths, com- 
monly referred to as “eternal verities”, are absolutely certain and they 
deal with objects other than either things or images.” The fourth class 
comprises all those truths which the mind cannot attain by means of its 
natural power and of which it becomes cognizant only in faith and 
through revelation. 


One may debate whether the difference of the truths of the senses 
and those of reason is great enough to make necessary two diff- 
erent cognitive powers, hence two different operations, and two diff- 
erent kinds of “intelligible” light. This is, however, a minor point 
which need not be elaborated. 


There is, however, another problem which presents serious difficul- 
ties. St. Augustine calls the objects of the intellectual vision “ideas”. 
but also formae, species, rationes, regulae.* Form or species, he says, 
renders the Greek idea; these two terms are, therefore, strictly synon- 
ymous. Ratio corresponds to logos, but it is not incorrect to use 
it also for idea. Whether the correspondence is as close as St. Augustine 
assumes may be doubtful. There is, on the other hand, a notable diff- 
erence between idea and regula. In the parlance of Plato as well as of 
later writers, idea refers to “concept” or “universal”. But regula is 
necessarily of the nature of a proposition or, at least, such as to be ex- 
pressible in a proposition; it is a judgment and not a concept. 


Several authors have remarked that the “ideas” of St. Augustine 
are not concepts but “verities” and, therefore, judgments. This is ev- 
idenced also by the comparison of “sensible” and “intelligible” truths; 
the former are indubitably judgments on sensible things or “states 


of affairs”. 


Furthermore, St. Augustine refers often to the “eternal verities” 
under the name of “laws”: law of numbers, law of morals, law of 
beauty. He also exemplifies them by pointing out, not concepts, but 
propositions.*° He speaks of a “natural power of judgment” by which 
the mind discerns truth from falsity.*” The eternal verities are also 
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called “rules of virtue””® 


ments. 7° 


St. Augustine knows that reason and reasoning are two different 
things; the former “serves vision”, the latter search.*” Reasoning, 
ratiocinatio, is the name given to what is usually called discursive 
reasoning, the progress from premises to conclusion. Reason, ratio, 
designates, as it seems, some intuitive power. Here precisely lies the 
difficulty. 

Perhaps, the problem would vanish if one were to think consistently 
in the terms peculiar to St. Augustine and free oneself of all conno- 
tations the names have acquired in later times. As long as one con- 
ceives of ratio as performing chiefly the operations of abstracting, 
judging, and discursive reasoning, it is difficult to understand how a 
judgment, or that denoted by it, can be the object of intuition or vision. 
We are accustomed to envisage a judgment as resulting from com- 
bination or division, as the technical terms read, hence, as an elabo- 
ration of data the intellect has at its disposal. But it may be that the 
idea of St. Augustine was different. 


In this regard, too, it may be helpful to recall the primary position 
given to vision in St. Augustine’s theory of cognition. The numerous 
references to light, illumination, and the many comparisons between 
intellectual and sensory vision, suggest that St. Augustine based his 
whole conception on an analysis of sight. Reference has been made 
above to his remark that the eminence of sight is shown in that the eye 
may grasp simultaneously many objects, just as the spirit may. Un- 
prejudiced observation teaches, in fact, that the eye does not only see 
many things, but sees them as related to each other. It is an error to 
suppose that all knowledge of relations is an achievement of the in- 
tellect. Relations in space and time are immediately apprehended by 
the senses, even though to express them in judgments the co-operation 
of reason is needed. The eye apprehends also relations obtaining among 
colors; their difference and similitude are seen, not concluded. This 
is evidenced, apart from self-observation, by the fact that animals 
recognize colors as similar or dissimilar. Hence, it is conceivable that 
St. Augustine attributed to the intellectual vision a like capacity, name- 
ly one by which the mind would immediately apprehend relations, 


and are, therefore, of the nature of judg- 
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hence that state of affairs to which a judgment refers, immediately, 
without any further operation. It may well be that for him a relation, 
or a “state of affairs”, was simply a res, something to be apprehended 
intuitively, be it by the sense or by the intellect. 


If this interpretation of St. Augustine’s thought is correct, one under- 
stands that the eternal verities, for instance, the “law of numbers”, 
are said to be objects of vision. 


Many times St. Augustine dwells on the properties of numbers 
which never cease to fascinate him. One recalls his speculation on the 
number six, one of the “perfect numbers”. But it is, in truth, not the 
number itself with which he is concerned but the totality of relation 
for which the number stands. The number represents or symbolizes 
the “immutable law of numbers.” In a thoroughly Platonic spirit he 
believes that to know about this law is an indispensable prerequisite 
for philosophical inquiry. 


It was pointed out above that St. Augustine speaks of two kinds of 
incorporeal light, one created and one uncreated. The created incor- 
poreal light must possess some function; it must illuminate and render 
visible some incorporeal things. These incorporeal things are the 


memory images on the one hand, the eternal verities on the other. It is 
submitted that this uncorporeal light is the “proper light” of reason and 
also that which emanates from — or is “reflected” by — the intelligible 
objects reason apprehends. 


One of the most obscure points in St. Augustine’s doctrine of illum- 
ination is undoubtedly that of the nature of the light in which the in- 
telligible things are envisaged. It has to be admitted that there are many 
passages which suggest that St. Augustine did not, or not always, 
sharply distinguish between the created and the uncreated intelligible 
light. It seems that he never arrived at a final formulation of his idea 
on the nature and mode of illumination. But one may say that he gradu- 
ally abandoned his original view which seems to have been that 
illumination is something directly worked by divine influence. This is, 
at least, the idea stated in the Soliloquies where he speaks of a divine 
light emanating from God and making intelligible the spiritual 
things.” 
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The main reason for his modifying his original conception seems 
to be that he came to realize more fully the significance of John 1, 14 
where it is said that the light lighteth every man coming into this world. 
There are many truths every rational soul may discover within itself, 
and some of these truths are “eternal” verities, like the law of number. 


In his earlier writings, this point does not appear to have played a 
greater role. But even in De magistro, when he speaks of “consulting 
God” he affirms that this may be done by every rational soul.** This 
consulting, tlierefore, is independent of the state of the soul. Of course, 
“the pious, chaste and diligent quest”™ will arrive at a better compre- 
hension of certain truths, especially in regard to morals, and there are 
some truths the “impious” cannot recognize, whereas these truths are 
visible to men striving strenuously and piously because they receive 
divine help.* The “impious” are not however unable to attain truth,*® 
and pious striving is not a privilege of the Christian faithful. 


All people, whoever and whatever they be, hitherto unacquainted 
with the eternal truths or the disciplines dealing with them, may give 
the right answers if the questions are formulated in the right manner. 
“There is present in them the light of eternal reason, in which light 
the immutable truths are envisaged.”*” One must beware of taking all 
texts speaking of the “eternal” as referring to things of a strictly divine 
nature. This is the more necessary in regard to the term ratio which 
has so many meanings with St. Augustine. 


The light which renders visible these eternal verities is said to be 
sui generis.** This passage has been interpreted by some thus that the 
sui is taken as referring back to anima; the meaning would then be that 
the light is of the same nature as the soul. Others, however, take these 
words to indicate a peculiar nature of this light.** This interpretation 
is supported by reasons both of context and of grammar. In regard to 
the latter, it seems almost certain that St. Augustine would have written 
illius or ipsius generis had he intended to say what the first interpreta- 
tion assumes.*° One may, of course, say that this light is of the same na- 
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7. Retract., + c. 4, n. 4. One senses an echo of Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence, 
although St. Augustine had abandoned this idea when he wrote this passage — if he 
ever seriously held it. 

38. De Trin., IX, c. 15, n. 24. 

39. E. Gilson, Introduction a l’étude de saint Augustin (2d ed.; Paris, 1943), p. 
107. See also, of the older interpreters, Mathaeus ab Aquasparta, Quaest. disput. (Qua- 
racchi, 1903), I, 243, 264. 

40. E. Hendrikx, Augustins Verhaltnis zur Mystik (Wirzburg, 1936), p. 42. 
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ture as the soul in so far as the latter, too, is “incorporeal”.** One may 
furthermore. consider that the light has to be in some manner “part” of 
the soul, as the corporeal light, which emanates from the eyes, is sup- 
posed to be one of the elements constituting the body. But the light 
emanates not only from the cognitive power which envisages the intell- 
igible objects but also from these objects. It is difficult to understand 
how the light emitted by the eternal verities could be of the “same 
nature” as the soul. 


It is particularly important that one bear in mind the distinction 
between the created and the uncreated intelligible light. The latter is 
strictly supernatural. It is identified with divine wisdom and that im- 
mutable truth which “shines like the sun into man’s soul’’*” and which, 
therefore, is not of the same nature as the soul. But this is not the created 
incorporeal light in which “all intelligible things are relucent”.“* 


This appears to be the basic conviction of St. Augustine, although 
he is not always consistent in his expressions. In fact, he says, in the 
same work, that God makes all intelligible things visible as light makes 
visible corporeal things.** These and similar inconsistencies are troub- 
ling. They are also largely responsible for the disagreement on St. 


Augustine’s true meaning. 


One wonders at the contradictions, or at least, the inconsistencies 
in the Augustinian texts. They may, to some measure, be caused by the 
pressure of work and the many disturbances to which the writer was 
exposed. But there may be also another reason. Most of the inconsis- 
tencies occur, apparently, on points which are more or less closely re- 
lated to the philosophical ideas of Plotinus. St. Augustine came grad- 
ually to see that Plotinus’ philosophy was not as close to Christian 
doctrine as he had believed at first. St. Augustine, however, was an em- 
inently grateful personality. He may speak rather harshly of Cicero 
in one place; on the whole he never forgets that he is indebted to Horten- 
sius for awakening his interest in philosophy. He may have become 
critical of Neo-Platonism, but he remembered forever how much he 
owed to the study of the Enneades. His old admiration for the Greek 
thinker, his everlasting gratefulness for the furthering he received from 


41. This seems to be the opinion of St. Bonaventura, II Sent., d. 17, a. 1, q. 1, ad 
3m.: et vocat (Augustinus) illam lucem increatam quam dicit esse ‘sui generis’ propter 
hoc quod spiritualis est sicut anima. However, it is not quite sure that St. Augustine 
speaks in this passage of the uncreated intelligible light. 

42. De gen. contra Man., VII, c. 25, n. 43, Cf. De doctr. christ., I, c. 32, n. 35; 
De vera relig. ,c. 1, n. 2; Confess. VII, c. 12, n. 18. 

43. Ennar. in Psalm., VI, n. 8. 

44. Ibid., n. 10. 
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him— it was Plotinus who convinced him of the existence of spiritual 
substances—,and also his habit of thinking in Plotinian terms inter- 
feres somehow with St. Augustine’s own ideas. It is almost as if he re- 
gretted that Plotinus could not be interpreted in a more Christian spirit. 


There is, however, another reason for the apparent contradictions in 
the statements of St. Augustine; and this reason may explain also some 
of the obscurities in his doctrine of illumination. Before this point can 
be further elucidated, several other matters must be mentioned. 


If the parallel between sensory and intellectual vision is carried 
through one comes to the conclusion that there must exist a “proper 
light” of the intellect as there is one of or in the eye. The latter, 
corporeal, light is said by Plato to form part of the body; light and fire 
are the same thing, and the latter is one of the four elements. Can one 
assume that the incorporeal light be a “part” of the soul? 


If the idea of the soul as a simple substance is taken in its most 
precise significance, the existence of any parts in it is excluded. One 
may, however, recall that in some sense even St. Thomas uses the term 
partes animae. Surely not in the sense as if the soul were composed of 
these parts as the body is supposed to consist of the four elements. But it 
would be possible to conceive of the soul as possessing light as a “part”, 
if the soul were somehow itself luminous. 


It should be remembered also that the doctrine of the simplicity of the 
soul was not always held and not by all. Avicebron did not doubt that 
the soul is immortal, nor that it is immaterial; nonetheless, he assumed 
that the soul is a composite of form and “spiritual matter”. His views 
depend, indeed, on Aristotelian hylemorphism. St. Augustine did not 
think in the terms of the Peripatos. His thought was formed by Platon- 
ism, particularly by the philosophy of Plotinus. In the latter’s system, 
perfect simplicity is proper to the One only. Even the nous is somehow 
composed, since it is at once pure thought and the object of this thought, 
the intelligible world. Hence, the notion of a spiritual being possessing 
parts might not have been alien to the mind of St. Augustine. 


The “ideas” which the mind envisions in the intelligible light are not 
“parts” of the soul. They are strictly set over against the cognitive 
power, as its proper objects. They become objects of the intellectual 
vision because they are relucent in the intelligible light as the visible 
things are relucent in the corporeal light. The objects of the intellectual 
vision are not substances, and the incorporeal light cannot be a “part” 
of them. On the other hand, it must be the same light as the “proper 
light” of reason, as has been explained above. Hence, the incorporeal 
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or intelligible light, even if it becomes a “part” of the soul in a way 
comparable to one of the “elements” in the material world, cannot 
well be conceived of as being of the substance of the soul. In fact, it is 
this that St. Augustine seems to have in mind when he refers to this 
incorporeal and created light as “irradiating” into the soul.*° 


In view of the preceding observations, the following questions may 
be asked: (1) From where stem the “ideas” the mind discovers within 
itself? (2) What is the origin and the mode of operation of the created 
incorporeal light in which and by which these ideas come to be known 
to reason? (3) What is the relation of the created intelligible light 
and its function to the uncreated intelligible light and the knowledge 
it allows the mind to obtain? 


(1) St. Augustine insists that the ideas are not derived from experi- 
ence. They are neither “parts” of the mind. Since there is “nothing 
between the mind and God’** the only source of the ideas seems to be 
God Himself. The ideas are said to be “the eternal and immutable forms 
contained in divine reason” .*” However, this does not necessarily mean 
that the ideas are in the human mind according to the same mode as 
they are in God. 


St. Augustine does not think that these ideas are directly “given” to 
consciousness. He speaks repeatedly of the ideas as being latent in the 
mind and discovered there only by diligent search.** But once dis- 
covered they are immediately evident. Although hidden in the mind, 
the ideas are not innate. 


It is not quite clear why the ideas cannot be innate. One should think 
that it does not make any difference whether the ideas, whatever their 
origin, be donated to the mind prior to birth or at a later time. The 
reason for denying the innateness of the ideas is, probably, that St. 
Augustine wanted to emphasize that the ideas do not pertain to human 
nature. They are something added to nature. However, this addition 
could take place any time.” 


Another reason for the rejection of the notion of innateness may have 





45. De civ. Dei, XI, c. 27, n. 2. M. Grabmann, Der géttliche Grund der der men- 
schlichen Wahcheitserkenntnis nach Augustin und Thomas (Minster, 1924), p. 2, 
uses this term in reference to the origin of ideas in the human mind. This terminology 
will be adopted here and the term ‘‘illumination” reserved for the cognitive performance. 

46. De div. quest. 83, q. 51, n. 2. 

47. Ibid., q. 46, n. 2; In Joann. tr. IV, c. 29, n. 62. 

48. Contra. Acad., III, c. 13; de lib. arb., Il c. 12, n. 34; Confess. X, c. 10; 
De Trin., IV, c. 3, n. 4. 

49. E. Gilson, Introduction a@ I’étude de saint Augustin (2d. ed.; Paris, 1943), 
p. 122, writes ‘‘Man possesses a long series of ideas which are utterly independent of 
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been that this notion was closely related, in the mind of St. Augustine 
and with many of his contemporaries, with the Platonic doctrine of 
“reminiscence.” This doctrine implies the idea of pre-existence which 
has no place within a Christian philosophy. Quite apart from the 
thesis that every soul owes its existence to a particular creative act of 
God, pre-existence entails the view that the soul existed in a perfect 
state before it came to be united with the body. Hence, the Platonic 
doctrine is incompatible with that of original sin. 


The ideas, then, are “irradiated” into the mind from above, by virtue 
of a special divine decree. Not, however, as a supernatural gift since 
these ideas are granted to every rational soul. 

This point seems one of minor importance within the doctrine of 
illumination. One can conceive of these ideas as discoverable within 
the mind without the intervention of a “peculiar light”. 


(2) It has been pointed out that St. Augustine makes a distinction 
between the “eternal verities” knowable to every rational soul, and 
the truths of faith or any such truth pertaining strictly to the realm 
of the supernatural. One can hardly attribute to St. Augustine the 
notion that insight into the “law of numbers” as such is conducive to 


a good life and salvation. Meditation on this law may, indeed, prove 
a step towards the recognition of supernatural truth, when and in so 
far as man is granted divine help. But in itself, the law of numbers is 
not part of a knowledge one might call supernatural. 


One has to take account of this distinction in reading passages like 
this one: “The rational soul is above all things God created and is 
nearest to God. To the measure in which the soul is ‘coherent’ with God 
it envisions truth, because perfected and illuminated by Him, in some 
way by the intelligible light. It sees. ..by means of its own highest power 
(principale) by which it excells, that is, by means of its reason . . .these 
ideas (rationes) by virtue of which it attains beatitude.”™ St. Augus- 





all sensible origin . . . Since St. Augustine denies absolutely all empirical origin, and, 
on the other hand, rejects the doctrine of innate ideas . . . what other origin could one 
imagine of the content of our concept besides divine illumination?’’ The argument 
of the eminent scholar is not quite convincing. First, it seems that one has to distin- 
guish between the mode by which the ideas come to be in the mind, which shall be called 
here “‘irradiation,’”” on one hand, and the cognitive process, on the other hand, which 
shall be termed strictly “‘illumination.’’ Secondly, ideas need not be innate and still 
originate in the mind itself when reason reflects on its own mode of operation. But 
the main point is that “‘irradiation’’ must be viewed as something other than 
“illumination.” 

50. This is evidenced, e.g., by the views Descartes held on our knowledge of first 
truths. True, he assumed that ideas were innate. But the origin of ideas, once more, 
has no bearing on the theory of intellectual cognition. It suffices that ideas be in the 
mind to make them discoverable. 

51. De div. quaest. 83, q. 46, n. 2. 
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tine refers, in this passage, obviously, not to those “eternal verities” 
which every rational soul discovers. Neither the profoundest under- 
standing of mathematics, nor the possession of “natural virtues” — 
those virtues of the pagans which are but “splendid vices” — nor the 
most refined understanding of art and poetry ensure the attainment of 
beatitude. 


As the truths every rational soul may know are not those which man 
is allowed to know by faith, the light which “illuminates” the former 
can neither be the light rendering visible the latter. Only to the super- 
natural truths, to those “by virtue of which the soul attains beatitude”, 
refer all the statements on an intelligible light which is God’s wisdom. 
These truths are beyond any natural capacity of the soul, however 
widely this term may be interpreted. The “proper light” operative in 
this sort of cognition must be connatural to the truths which are known.” 


The same applies to the truths known by every rational soul. They, 
too, require a light corresponding to their nature. 


The ideas are not concepts but “states of affairs”, or relational con- 
texts. They are intuited, but can be expressed only in judgments. At 
first sight, it appears questionable whether such an object of reason 


can be said to be made “relucent” by the intelligible light. The notion 
of an illumination, comparable to that of bodies by the corporeal light, 
seems understandable if the illuminated objects may be compared to 
things; one might argue that this may be affirmed of concepts but not of 
relational contexts. 


It is possible, however, that St. Augustine had of these matters a 
more correct conception than modern psychology — or also epistem- 
ology. But some psychologists, at least, have come to realize that the 
old notion of sensory awareness needs rather far-reaching corrections. 
We do not apprehend elementary sensations to combine them after- 
wards into things; we see things, that is contexts of data which coexist in 
the thing. As soon as sensory awareness goes beyond mere conscious- 
ness of “something present” it becomes the knowledge of a complex or 
context of data none of which possesses independent existence. Fur- 
thermore, anything appears not only as this one thing but as related in 





52. V. J. Bourke, Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom (Milwaukee, 1944), p. 217, un- 
derrates, perhaps, the significance of certain statements in St. Augustine when he writes: 
‘‘Whether the spiritual light is natural as well as supernatural, whether it falls within 
the framework of the general concursus with which God the Creator supports creation, 
or whether this light fs a special help given to the individual mind by God — these 
are questions for which there appears to be no satisfactory answer in the works of St. 
Augustine.”’ At least, the first question seems to allow for a definite answer, and the 
other two may be answered satisfactorily, even though the answers may still be some- 
what hypothetical. 
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a manifold manner to other things; it is a part of a “situation.” It is 
also one of its kind, it resembles others, and this is known also without 


the intervention of reason, since resemblance is, obviously, noted by 
animals. 


If one abandons the old notion, one strongly influenced by sensation- 
istic theories and Kant’s idea of a primary “chaos” or “rhapsody” of 
sensations, and replaces it by a view more in accord with the facts, the 
parallel of sensory and intellectual vision loses much of its strangeness, 

The intelligible light may well render “visible” contexts as it is the 
case with the corporeal light. 


A more serious difficulty arises, as has been pointed out above, when 
one considers the relation of the intelligible light to the knowing power. 
The corporeal light is present in the eye, because the light is an “ele- 
ment” of the organism. Is any analogy to this doctrine conceivable on 
the level of intellectual cognition? 


One looks in vain for any definite answer in the writings of St. Au- 
gustine. However, a hypothesis seems possible. The soul—or its high- 
est power—might be conceived of as being “truth-like” in the sense in 
which the eye is called “sun-like”. The eye possesses this property 
independently of its seeing or not seeing; the proper light of the eye 
is insufficient by itself to engender vision, but it pre-exists prior to all 
actual seeing. The eye sees when a visible object is present and the corp- 
oreal light without joins with the proper light of the eye. Likewise, rea- 
son might be endowed with a proper light and nonetheless be able to 
operate only if there is an intelligible object present— or presented— 
and an intelligible light at hand rendering visible the objects. The 
“proper light” of reason would, then, pertain to the natural endowment 
of man. 


This hypothesis is in agreement with St. Augustine’s statement that 
the idea does not form part of man’s natural equipment. It does so 
as little as the objects of sight are part of man’s nature. They must be 
presented to the sense of sight, and so must be presented, too, the in- 
telligible objects. 


Such a doctrine may appear to the modern mind as utterly fantas- 
tic. But it is consistent with St. Augustine’s fundamental conceptions 
of the nature of knowledge, and with his theory of vision, or sensory 
awareness in general. 


Consequently, the main problem is that of the ontological status of the 
ideas. To be “irradiated” into the mind and to be illuminated there by 
the intelligible light, they must have some sort of being in themselves. 
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In some manner they have to be “things”.”* In this regard, it is not en- 
ough if one refers to the influence of Platonism. The position of St. 
Augustine in what concerns the ontological status of the ideas is not, 
and cannot be, that of either Plato or Plotinus. Nor did St. Augustine 
consider a world of created ideas as one finds it in the system of Philo 
Judaeus.™ The ideas, according to St. Augustine, are either in the 
divine or in the human mind. They have no existence outside of a mind. 
He is able to reconcile somehow this view with that of Plotinus in so 
far as the nous is equated to God’s Wisdom or the Word. But there- 
with falls the notion of an intelligible cosmos above and outside of the 
universe. 


Nonetheless, the ideas are not formed out of the human mind, even 
though they reside there. They truly come “from without” ; they enter 
the human mind by virtue of divine power. But St. Augustine “is too 
sure of the infirmity of human nature and the human mind to give the 
latter a vision of the ideas as they are in God’s mind.” Why, indeed, 
should the ideas as man conceives of them be such as they are in God 
when the things God created according to His ideas are so unlike the 
divine ideas, being material, contingent, and what not? 


St. Augustine was not much concerned with questions of ontology. 
It would be difficult to find any definite statement on such things in his 
works. One may, however, safely presume that his views were what 
may be called a mitigated Platonism. That is, he did not doubt that the 
ideas have some sort of being independently of their being known. 
But he had to place them in the divine mind, since there is nothing in 
between the rational soul and God. It is not improbable that this re- 
mark which occurs more than once, is meant to reject the doctrine of 
a “realm of ideas’’, be it in the sense of Plato, of Philo, or of Plotinus.™ 


Although ideas exist, within the range of human experience, only 
in the human mind, they exist nonetheless objectively. They are “ob- 
jects” in the true sense of the term. The mind encounters them when 
it sets out to search itself. 


This encounter is rendered possible by the intelligible light, the 
created intelligible light. It seems that one has to think of this light as 





53. ‘Things’ more or less in the same sense as that which E. Husserl had in mind 
when he admonished the philosophical world to ‘‘go back to things.”” Cf. Confess. X, 
; in science and art memory contains the ‘‘things’’ themselves. 
. H. A. Wolfson, Philo. Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), I, 200ff., et pass. 
55. M. C. d’Arcy, ‘“The Philosophy of St. Augustine,” in A Monument to St. 
Augustine (London, 1930), p. 181. 


56. It is not without interest to note that recently a philosopher, without referring 
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surrounding the intelligible things in a manner analogical” to that in 
which the corporeal light pervades the world of sensibles. But there is 
no darkness in the intelligible world. The created incorporeal light has 
been granted to every rational soul and the soul has been endowed 
‘ with the “eternal verities.” Every man “coming into the world” re- 
ceives the light by which he is enabled to discover the eternal verities. 


In this created light man envisages the truths and cannot but con- 
ceive of the notion that these truths must come from some source. They 
are not of his making; they are not derived from experience. He cannot 
but wonder at the mysteries of number; he cannot but recognize a moral 
order or an order of goodness which, so St. Augustine believes, is as evi- 
dent as is that of numbers. The order of goodness possesses moreover 
the character of imposing an obligation and thus becomes an evident 
principle regulating action.” 

But if this interpretation of Augustinian thought is correct, why is 
it that the question arose at all whether or not the principle of illum- 
ination is God Himself and whether or not the human mind in itself 
envisages in itself the divine ideas? 


(3) It has been claimed that one must acknowledge two illumina- 
tions; one by the created intelligible light which renders visible the eter- 
nal, but not supernatural, truths, and another by the uncreated intelligi- 
ble light in which man may, so far as his abilities go, attain a vision—in 
a “dark mirror’”—of the supernatural truths. This distinction follows 
from St. Augustine’s own statements on the two lights. 


But, there are many passages which seem to affirm that even the 
knowledge of those truths which every rational soul may attain is 
achieved under the influence of a light which not only comes from God 
—as a gift, indeed, above nature, but nevertheless not a supernatural 
gift — but in some way is God. It is unnecessary to mention such pass- 
| ages; they are numerous and well known. 


When St. Augustine speaks of illumination in reference to the un- 
created light he attributes to the light an effect “not only epistemo- 





to and probably without being influenced by St. Augustine, proposed an ontology of 
“spiritual beings,’’ or ideas, which could be related to the notions of St. Augustine — 
see Nic. Hartmann, Das Problem des geistigen Seins (2d. ed.; Berlin, 1949). 

57. If the term ‘“‘analogical’’ is used here, it does not imply the particular signifi- 
cance it has within the system of St. Thomas. Although St. Augustine recognizes the 
hierarchical order of being, he does not see it as dominated by the principle of the 
analogia entis. Many of his statements on similarities can well be expressed also within 
the framework of the analogia entis; but St. Augustine’s conception is, nevertheless, 
different. 

58. See, e.g., B. Roland-Gosselin, ‘‘St. Augustine’s System of Morals,” in A Monu- 
ment to St. Augustine (London, 1930), p. 236. 
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logical but also ontological.”°® By divine illumination, in the strict 
sense, man is not only enabled to know truth, and to know some truths 
more perfectly; he is himself perfected. One surely will not credit St. 
Augustine with the notion that a thorough understanding of math- 
ematics makes a man better. 


There is one rather remarkable statement: “The light which illum- 
inates a mind according to rules of truth is lightened by the First 
Truth and tends to return there.” What St. Augustine means to say 
is, probably, more or less this: Whenever the mind becomes cognizant 
of some evident, absolute truth the very fact of evidence as well as the 
fact of “objectivity” —that is, of being independent of man’s activity— 
point beyond the truth at a source. It is for that reason, that the full- 
ness of truth becomes known to the “saintly and pious soul”; not as if 
these qualities were prerequisites for the understanding of the law of 
numbers, for instance, but they are for the understanding of what is 
“behind” and above this law. 


Reason, however, cannot proceed much beyond the mere discovery 
of the source or the existence of a first truth. But reason, or the mind, 
once enlightened by the uncreated light, will never forget that the ver- 
ities it knows by means of the created light are but parts of The Truth 
or “perfect similitudes of the principle”,” perfect but still only simi- 
litudes. 


Knowledge granted to man by God through the uncreated light makes 
the rational verities not only “relucent” but, as it were, “transparent.” 
These verities then lose their independence; they are no longer true 
by and in themselves but owe their being true to the First Truth which 
they somehow mirror. 


Things transparent are apt to be overlooked. When we look at things 
through a perfectly transparent glass, we see only the things but not the 
glass, even though it may be glass which enables us to see things, as 
it is with our eyeglasses or even more so with optical instruments. The 
astronomer at his telescope or the anatomist at his microscope sees the 
objects of his study only by means of the lenses; but they do not see the 
lenses. 


. .Thus, the mind accustomed, by God’s grace, to see things in the un- 


created light may arrive at a point where the knowledge of the rational 
verities and that of things divine are fused or merged into one another. 





59. V. J. Bourke, Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom (Milwaukee, 1944), p. 226. 
60. De vera relig., c. 39, n. 72 
61. Ibid., c. 36, n. 66. 
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And the splendor of the uncreated light is so strong that the illumina- 
ting power of the created intelligible light passes unnoticed. 


This seems to have been the case with St. Augustine. It would be 
easy to bring together instances of his intellectual and religious devel- 
opment and to show that his progress in philosophical thought is so 
much intertwined with his penetrating ever more deeply into the truths 
of faith as to render him incapable of clearly keeping separate the two 
kinds of knowledge. More and more it becomes a habit of his mind to 
envisage the eternal verities, accessible to every rational soul, but as 
the preambles of supernatural truths. He is the more inclined to dis- 
regard the knowledge on the created intelligible light and to attribute 
all knowledge to divine illumination since to him all knowledge has 
become thoroughly “transparent.” He almost is compelled, by the 
habits of his mind, to conceive of every triade he discovers as a “ves- 
tige” of the Trinity, of every beauty he admires as a reflexion of Beauty 


Itself, of every good, however, humble as an out pouring of Goodness 
Itself. 


Only if one takes account of those passages in which he distin- 
guishes between the created and the uncreated intelligible light, or re- 


members that knowledge, even of the eternal and immutable verities, is 
attained also by the “impious,” does one arrive, it seems, at an un- 
derstanding of his doctrine of illumination. These passages are not 
inconsistencies, least of all concessions made to divergent views; 
they are rather the expression of his true systematic conception. 


There remain several problems which cannot be discussed within 
the scope of this article. One of these problems is that of the relation of 
the uncreated intelligible light to grace. Another, that of the relation 
of “illumination” to the concursus. In this regard one might venture 
to say that the illumination through the created intelligible light is 
the manifestation of the concursus on the level of rationality. The 
divine concursus takes on, if one may say so, different forms accor- 
ding to the ontological status of the created thing to which the concursus 
is granted. God provides for the things He created not only that they 
persist in being but also that they operate according to the nature He 
has given to everything. A third problem is that of the mode in which 
the created intelligible light becomes the “proper light” of reason. 
Whether this question can be answered at all is debatable. 


It is not the intention of the foregoing considerations to furnish a 
“proof” for the theory of illumination, It is not claimed that this doc- 
trine can be maintained or defended without modifications. Whether 
or not this be the case is a question not to be discussed here. 
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This article pursued no other aim than to submit a contribution to 
the understanding of the Augustinian theory of cognition and to show 
that the ideas of the doctor gratiae are consistent with themselves and 
sufficiently clear. They do not require any particularly ingenious hy- 
potheses to become intelligible. Least of all, do these ideas entail any 
danger of “ontologism”. This apparent danger vanishes at once if one 
realizes that there are, according to St. Augustine, two intellectual 
illuminations, as this study tried to demonstrate. 
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ST. LEONARD OF PORT MAURICE AND PROPAGATION OF 
DEVOTION TO THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


The history of the Way of the Cross may be summed up in two main 
considerations: First, what is the origin of this devotion, and how did 
it happen that the Passion of Jesus was represented in this exact form, 
numbering exactly fourteen mysteries, no more and no less? Second, 
how did this practice achieve such universal propagation that in the 
whole wide world today there is hardly a church or chapel to be found 
without a Via Crucis? 


Many authors have explored the first question, especially the Jesuits’ 
Herbert Thurston’ and K. A. Kneller.* From these studies we know 
that German piety and art in the 15th and 16th centuries had a sub- 
stantial part in the rise and development of the Via Crucis; that this 
art carried the consideration of Christ’s Passion from the Low Coun- 
tries to Spain; where in many places it was zealously fostered; espec- 
ially in Franciscan houses. There, it received substantially its present 
form. In 1628, the Franciscan Salvator Vitale, returning from Spain, 
erected the first Via on Italian soil on the road leading up to the Fran- 
ciscan Monastery of S. Francesco al Monte from the city of Florence. 
According to Father Vitale, the Stations were at this time in use in 
Spain, Belgium, the East and West Indies, and not only in the clois- 
ters of the Franciscan Observants, Discalced, and Recollects, but 
among the Capuchins, in many convents, and even in the houses of 
lay people.® 


The Friars Minor identified themselves ever more closely with this 
devotion, the heads of the Order seeking indulgences which were grant- 
ed by the church in generous measure to the participants. A brief of In- 
nocent XI, September 5, 1686, contained the first bestowal of a Sta- 
tions Indulgence. From this brief stems the conception that erection 
of Vias and promotion of the devotion is a responsibility and privilege 
of the Franciscan Order: Only the Stations erected in their churches 
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enjoyed the indulgence, only the faithful in any way subject to the 
Minister General of this Order could share in them. This was the sit- 
uation in 1700, when Saint Leonard entered on the scene.* 


It is interesting to note how this Saint himself described the origin 
and spread of the devotion: The Mother of Jesus, after the Ascension 
of her Son, with other pious Christians daily walked the road which her 
Son walked during His Passion, from Pilate’s house to Calvary. 
Wherever Jesus had stopped, she also stood, describing to her com- 
panions the torments suffered there by her Son, with the deepest feel- 
ings of sympathy and love. Since Jesus had made fourteen stops on 
His road of agony, twelve before His death and two after the descent 
from the Cross, the road was called the Way of the fourteen stations, 
or the Way of the Cross. The Christians of the first centuries continued 
this pious custom. From it, the processions of the Church also derive 
their origin. During the reigns of the heathens and Mohammedans, 
this Christian tradition was for a long period interrupted. But when 
King Robert of Sicily and Jerusalem entrusted the care of the Holy 
Places to the Friars Minor in 1333, it was their first concern to re- 
establish the practice of the Stations of the Cross. They sought rich 
indulgences for the performance of this exercise from the Popes, and 
made it known throughout the world.” 


As to the number and subject of each station,Leonard had not the 
least qualms. To the scruples which he sometimes encountered on this 


point, he always replied by referring to the universal custom approved 
by the Church. 


The second question on the history of the Way of the Cross, to which 
this article offers a reply, is this: How did it achieve such universal 
propagation? We will see that in this expansion, Saint Leonard of 
Port Maurice’s forty years of ceaseless labors play no inconsiderable 
part. 

We find the Saint active in the interest of the devotion for the first 
time in the period from 1704 to 1709, which he spent in his native 
Port Maurice (the present Imperia), a town on the Ligurian Coast 
between Genoa and Nice. On his arrival there, he was a young priest 
of 28 years, belonging to the “Ritiro” (as the houses of the more clois. 
tered Franciscans were called) founded in Rome on the Palatine Hill, 
in 1677 by Blessed Bonaventure of Barcelona in honor of St. Bon- 
aventure. There, after his ordination in 1702, Leonard had spent a 
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short period as Instructor in philosophy, after which he was taken 
seriously ill with a lung disease. The loving care of his confreres in 
Rome, Naples and Vallecorsa could not halt the progress of the disease. 
As a last resort, the doctors recommended a return home. But even in 
Port Maurice the hemorrhages grew steadily worse. When all hope of 
effecting a cure by natural means was gone, the young religious turned 
in complete trust to the Mother of God, and promised her, if he were 
cured, to devote himself to the end of his life to the salvation of sinners 
by means of public missions. Within a few days he felt himself com- 
pletely cured. This was about 1706. From then on, to the end of his 
life in 1751, in spite of uninterrupted exertions and severe penances, 
he never suffered a serious illness." 


His Superiors prudently had Leonard remain yet a while at home. 
But he was anxious to fulfill his promise. He could not give missions 
right away, for he was not prepared for the work, and further had no 
power to hear confessions, which according to the regulations of his 
Institute were granted only to those who were thirty years old. He there- 
fore decided to arouse enthusiasm among the people for the devotion 
of the Stations of the Cross. The people there did not yet know of this 
practice, even in the Franciscan Convent the fourteen Stations had not 
been erected. From relatives, friends and benefactors, Leonard begged 
alms sufficient to erect fourteen little shrines, with the pictures of the 
fourteen stations, in the square before the above-mentioned convent 
and for devotion in poor weather, a second Via Crucis inside the mon- 
astery church. With his own hand, he painted the inscription on each 
Station. Now, every Sunday and holy day, under the leadership of 
the Friars, a great part of the people made the Stations in public pro- 
cession. Each time, Leonard gave an inspiring sermon.® 


Why did young Father Leonard choose the Way of the Cross as the 
particular means of making his apostolic labors effective? The an- 
swer to this question gives us the key to his extraordinary and cease- 
less efforts for the deep-rooting and wide dissemination of this devotion. 


We may safely assume at the outset that the contemplation of the 
Passion of Christ, and particularly the Way of the Cross, had already 
become a beloved and intimate devotion of the man himself. When, 
as a student at the Roman College, he attended the nightly meetings in 
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Virtutibus . . . in Gradu Heroico etc.,”” II (Rome, 1781), 566. 
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the Oratory of Father Caravita, S. J. and there sang hymns on the suf- 
ferings of Christ, it must have made a deep impression on his sympa- 
thetic nature.° We have no special evidence associating him with the 
Way of the Cross in his first years of religious life. Yet there can be 
no doubt that he not only knew it well, but practiced it daily with great 
zeal. We would have to believe this of a member of the Roman Retiro, 
without further proof. This Institute was founded by Blessed Bona- 
venture of Barcelona, from whose life story we know that he made the 
Stations, bearing a heavy cross, at the Via erected on the steep slopes 
behind the Ritiro Monastery of Sant’ Angelo, in the Sabine Moun- 
tains. But Bonaventure did not make this practice obligatory for his 
Religious.*° We know too that prior to Leonard’s reception, the Francis- 
can Order had several times been expressly made responsible for the 
care of the devotion of the Way of the Cross by the highest officials—by 
the General Chapter of the Order in 1688," the Procurator General 
in 1695”, and by Innocent XII in 1696”. So that, at the latest, Leonard 
had learned of this devotion in 1697 when he was a Novice, and had 
practiced it in the first nine years of his life in the Order. How often, 
especially during the long months and years of his serious illness, 
which kept him from all serious work, he must have found comfort 
and strength in contemplating its mysteries! 


Unusually close, penetrating and wholehearted as his union with 
his suffering Savior must have been then, still it grew even deeper in 
the course of his life, and fully dominated all his thoughts and aspir- 
ations. To give a few examples: The three hours of meditation pre- 
scribed as a daily practice by the rules of his Institute, he chose to 
begin by the consideration of Christ’s Passion. To what degree of 
union with God this practice led him is indicated in his Resolutions.** 
During the Divine Office, he again considered certain scenes in the 
Passion and death of Jesus, keeping faithfully to this practice through 
the years until his death. The wealth of time and strength he devoted 
to his meditation is revealed by the fact that the midnight matins and 
lauds of the Office lasted two full hours in the Ritiro, and to these 
were added another hour of contemplation. Even when he recited the 
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breviary privately, he did so in the same way he would in choir— 
never while traveling, but kneeling in quiet seclusion. He often kissed 
the Crucifix worn openly on his breast.*° A little cross with five metal 
points that he always wore against his bare body over his heart must 
have reminded him continually of the Redeemer’s sufferings.** Never 
would he pass a roadside cross without kissing it and saluting it: 
“Hail, O Cross, our only hope!””*’ We learn from his Florentine period 
(1709-1730) that he went every night to the Via erected in a room of 
the monastery, bearing a heavy cross, wearing a crown of thorns, a 
rope around his neck. Bloodstains on the wall at the 12th Station tes- 
tified that he frequently scourged himself to blood there.** Even when 
he was an old man, he was seen weeping bitterly while making the 
Stations." When he read the Passion during Holy Week, he was so 
overcome and moved to tears that many times he could not finish it.” 
While he preached on the missions, one of the friars with him or a lay- 
man held up a great crucifix. This he would embrace with such fervor 
that the people sobbed aloud, and cried for mercy, while the most stub- 
born sinners were softened and converted. Then tears would come into 
his own eyes.”* His whole life was dominated by the thought: The Son 
of God has died for me. It is no wonder then, that Leonard was thor- 
oughly convinced of the powerful impact which a lively conception of 
the Passion of Christ must have on all men. 


There is yet a third consideration. The call of St. Leonard to the 
Franciscan Order was a real vocation in the highest sense of the word.” 
In his youth, he had, through his own experience, become well ac- 
quainted with the piety and work of the Jesuits and the Oratorians, and 
had taken to himself as much as possible of their spirit. But he did not 
feel in his heart drawn either to the life of the Jesuit Order or to that 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, and therefore did not enter either 
one, although both would gladly have received him. How different it 
was when he came in contact with the life of the Ritiro of St. Bonaven- 
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ture in Rome. Here he was satisfied to the depths of his soul. With 
his whole heart he embraced its life, and remained utterly devoted to 
it to the time of his death. This special vocation expressed itself at once 
in the serious and enduring effort to approach as closely as possible to 
the thoughts and example of the Founder and great saints of the Order. 
It was natural therefore that at the start of his apostolic labors he kept 
before him the ways and the teachings of the Saint of Assisi, and his 
great son, Peter of Alcantara. He himself lived the doctrine he re- 
ceived from them, and preached it in the sermons he gave before erec- 
tion of each new Way of the Cross: To lead the world to the crucified 
Savior, draw men to meditate on what the Godman suffered for them 
and their salvation is assured.” 


Another didactic motive must also have influenced young Leonard, 
methodical-minded as he was. In contrast to all other means of contem- 
plating the Passion of Christ, the Via Crucis forces a man for a little 
while to hold the particular mysteries literally before his eyes through 
pictures, thus making the devotion easier, especially for people un- 
accustomed to meditation. Leonard did not believe it possible to look 
upon these scenes on the Via Crucis without the thought forming in 
one’s mind: Jesus Christ has died for me!™* They would also be as 
fourteen mirrors held before sinners in which they could clearly see 
the contrast between the state of their own souls and the state to which, 
for love of them, the Godman was brought.” 


A particularly ascetic nature, the deepest personal experience of 
prayer, the example and teachings of Saint Francis of Assisi, the 
traditions of the Order, as well as sound teaching principles all con- 
duced to promotion of the Via Crucis. One other motive remained in 
the background — the indulgences to be gained. 


That the Saint had chosen well, was proved to him in his experiences 
in Port Maurice, and his native diocese of Albenga, where he remained 
until 1709. Soon he was to receive amazing evidence of the effect of 
the Via Crucis on Christian people. This happened in exercises he con- 
ducted under distinctly adverse conditions at the historic Way of the 
Cross already referred to, in Florence. 

Toward the end of the year 1709, Father Leonard was transferred 
to the Retreat of S. Francesco on Monte Alle Croci, near the gates of 
Florence. This house, originally the property of the Franciscan Obser- 
vants, had a few months before been offered by the Grand Duke Co- 
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simo III of Tuscany to the Friars of the Retreat of St. Bonaventure’s 
in Rome, was accepted by them, and erected into a Ritiro. As with 
most new foundations of this kind, the people showed great opposition 
to the new Friars from the start — not only opposition, but outspoken 
hostility, for they refused even sufficient alms to maintain life. In order 
to placate the aroused populace, the Superior, the Spanish Father 
Pius of St. Colomba, had the 33-year old Father Leonard of Port 
Maurice come to Florence. He knew the zeal and capabilities of the 
latter from his Roman days. 


Leonard was to begin his new spiritual activity with the exercise 
of the Way of the Cross on the Fridays of the coming March, at the 
Via situated in the immediate vicinity of the Monastery, which Father 
Vitale had erected in 1628, the first on Italian soil. Here the people 
of the neighboring cities and villages were accustomed to assemble 
on the Fridays of Lent in great crowds, to make the Stations under 
the lead of the Observants. Now for the first time, they were to see at 
their head the new and hated Brothers of the Ritiro. 


The young preacher had some other difficulties to face as well. In 
the course of the years, a very worldly traffic had associated itself with 


this religious function. The Via devotions of March had degenerated 
into a sort of annual affair. In countless booths, in spite of the Lenten 
season, food and drink were liberally indulged in, and even much 
worse went on.” 


Leonard as ever proceeded with great wisdom. He petitioned the 
pious Grand Duke Cosimo to forbid the worldly diversions and make 
them impossible. Instead, he wanted to give the Stations a truly sol- 
emn character by a special short address at each cross. The Grand Duke 
approved the desires of the Saint. On the First Friday of March, 1710, 
the first procession took place. At each cross, Leonard described in 
clear and forceful words, to a tremendous following, the love of the 
Godman and the evil of sin. 


The tone and make-up of his preaching bore the character of mission 
sermons. They lasted over an hour and a half, so that with the con- 
cluding ceremonies in the monastery church, nearly two hours were 
consumed. The preacher laid special, recurring emphasis on the value 
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of a good confession. This procedure was repeated on the succeeding 
Fridays of the month. 


The result was overwhelming. The number of participants mounted 
with each week. Not only common folks, but the nobility likewise took 
part, and even the Princesses of the Grand Duchy were found in 
attendance. The hostile attitude of the people changed into respect and 
gratitude for the new friars, the worldly tendencies were fully rooted 
out and not overlooked and at the end of the services, people returned 
in a recollected and contrite mood to their homes. In the whole city 
and its surroundings, a fundamental improvement of behavior was 
noticeable. 


Thus Leonard’s work relieved the tense situation for the Retiro of 
S. Francesco, and improved its relations with the neighboring com- 
munities; as he himself wrote: “Up to that time, they could hardly ob- 
tain support for 10 or 12 friars, where today nearly 45 religious sub- 
sist on alms alone. How many general confessions had they heard 
daily! How many sins did they constantly prevent! How many souls 
had they led to the Master’s feet! There are few among the men and wo- 
men of the neighboring communities who have not made their general 


confession on Monte Alle Croci. A deeper recollection is seen in church, 
more seemly behavior at home. The abuses of the balls, revelries and 
other such sinful excesses have been rooted out. A woman visiting here 
wanted to give such a party in the neighborhood, and went to all the 
houses of three districts but found only two girls who would take part 


in the affair.” 


These tangible results must have confirmed Leonard in his convic- 
tion that the frequent contemplation of what the Redeemer suffered 
for us was “the true way to sanctify the world and free it from the 
power of Satan,””* and that the Way of the Cross was a powerful means 
to draw men close to the Passion of Christ. 


He conducted this devotion on the Fridays of March for the suc- 
ceeding six or seven years, and even later at times, the last being in 
1744.” In all, he gave ten different series of the exercise. In the years 
to come, and for a long while after his death, his confreres maintained 
the devotion with similar success.” 
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LEONARD PrRoMoTEs THE Via Crucis OUTSIDE 
FRANCISCAN CHURCHES 


Not long afterward, the Stations Apostolate of our Saint entered 
upon a new, significant stage. Until 1709, he kept within the limits of 
the prevailing tradition in the Order, promoting the devotion only 
in places under the jurisdiction of its General. Now the time had come 
when he wanted to break these narrow bounds, to carry the blessings 
of the devotion into the churches of all parishes and of all other Orders. 
Hitherto, his efforts served to intensify existing devotion, now he under- 
took its universal propagation. Here also, Divine Providence and 
his faithful cooperation worked harmoniously together.” 


The mighty effect of his Stations sermons induced his Superiors, 
with the hearty endorsement of Grand Duke Cosimo, to have Father 
Leonard conduct public missions. The latter had already given a few 
missions in his native diocese of Albenga. But now, for the first time, 
as a result of this important assignment, he seriously takes up his life 
work in accordance with the vow he made to the Mother of God. As 
always, he proceeded methodically. He made a careful study of both 
mission methods then in use — the proportionately short but soul-stir- 
ring art of the Jesuits, and the month-long, calm way of the Lazarists, 
the latter aiming at the goal of a thorough general confession. Leonard 
combined the principles of both in his personal method. 


As a true apostle, the key question in his heart was: How can I en- 
sure the perseverance in their good resolutions of those who make the 
missions? He was always concerned to achieve the fullest and most 
lasting conversion of all people. 


This search for a special means of perseverance led him again to the 
Via Crucis. He knew and highly treasured other means, such as regul- 
arity and good intention in daily prayer, attentive participation in the 
Mass, zealous reception of the Sacraments, the daily rosary, and so on, 
and he highly recommended them. But he was convinced that these 
means would be faithfully adhered to and fruitful only when the soul, 
in quiet contemplation of great, deep-moving truths, found ever con- 
stant personal union with its God, renewing control over its own life, 
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being daily penetrated and impressed by the example of the Godman. 
All this but added to his conviction that the best means as well as the 
easiest for all to practice, was the devotion of the Way of the Cross. 
He called it with delight “an enduring mission” and a “battery against 
hell.”’*? But there were real obstacles to be overcome to achieve unlim- 
ited propagation of the Via Crucis, According to the general opinion in 
the Order, at least in Italy, the rich indulgences could be gained only 
at those Vias erected in Franciscan Churches. But Leonard did not 
let this hold him back. For one thing, the gaining of indulgences was 
not a primary concern with him. The Via should above all be a means 
of stirring up the sinful and invigorating the good. Further, he had 
arrived at the conclusion, from a thorough study of the indulgence 
question, that the Order traditions were wrong, and that all Vias, wher- 
ever located, shared the indulgences if they were but properly erected 
by a Franciscan.* This stemmed from the Circular of the Procurator 
General of the Order, Francesco Diaz, dated December 18, 1695, in 
which all Friars Minor were urged to erect Stations everywhere in the 
world and to teach the faithful to frequent them.** It is true, Diaz’ 
words were not intended to give the meaning Leonard derived from 
them.** The Saint however called directly on the Pope himself for 
support of his views.” 


Leonard proceeded, therefore, from about the year 1712, to erect 
the Via in all parishes and cloisters where opportunity offered, espe- 
cially on the mission, and to teach that the indulgences could be obtain- 
ed at them. In the Regulations for the Mission which date from this 
period, written for himself and his colleagues, he says in No. 53: 
“Everywhere the Mission is given, the Via shall be set up, and instruc- 
tion on it given, and at least once a public procession of the Stations 
shall be held. The Vias shall be erected not only in the churches but 
also in oratories and chapels so people can make them more easily 
and without hindrance.”** Brother Gaetano testified in the Canoni- 
zation Process: “Leonard succeeded in having the Stations practiced 
everywhere, in all churches, not only the parish churches of the cities, 
but also in the country chapels and in Sister’s convents. He began 
with the performance of the Stations at the Via near our Monastery 
(at Florence) on the Fridays of March, then he started to promote 
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this devotion throughout Tuscany.”*° The readiness of the people to 
accept this devotion was constantly proved. At the dedication of a 
Via on a hill near Monticelli, for example, in 1717, there were some 
20,000 people present. *° 


The interior, spiritual results, too, met his expectations. As early as 
1715, he could write in his “Dilucidazione” (referred to again below) 
an appeal to all prelates, that daily and tangible experience bore wit- 
ness to the significant improvement of customs and ways of life wher- 
ever the Via had been introduced. On the basis of these experiences, 
several Bishops had personally erected the Stations in the parishes of 
their dioceses, others procured paintings of the Stations for their Cathe- 
drals, some had them erected in the Convents, and some had even 
ordered their pastors to hold the pious devotion by solemn procession 
at least once a month, and with their whole flock. These words of Leo- 
nard were moreover made known in Germany, where Father Pauck, 
Guardian of Warendorf, published them in a pamphlet which he com- 
posed in Rome, without however acknowledging the author.** 


One can easily imagine the young missioner’s feelings at the sight 
of these wonderful fruits. His faithful companion, Bro. Diego speaks 
of it in the Process: “When he erected a Via, he showed such great 
joy that there was something extraordinary about it. Several times 
I asked him why he was so happy. He answered: Does the erection of 
this work seem so insignificant to you? It will be a permanent mission. 
The many who frequent these Stations will learn a horror of sin at the 
sight of what Jesus suffered for sinners, and will no more fall into it. 
If they are at the time guilty of sin, they will, by consideration of this 
exercise, become penitent and rue their sins.”*” He preferred to assign 
the Stations to his penitents for their penance, and urged his com- 
panions and all confessors to do so. In the conferences which he gave 
after each mission to the clergy of the district, in order to instruct them 
in uniform and proper procedure in the confessional, he spoke in this 
wise: This is why we introduce in all missions the holy exercise of the 
Way of the Cross, which the Popes have so richly indulgenced . . .For 
two reasons the practice is one of the most valuable of penances, that 
confessors can assign: First on account of the value of the indulgences, 
which remit fully the remaining punishment that would have to be 
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atoned for in Purgatory; next on account of the meditation on Christ’s 
Passion, which has the most salutary effect. For even the briefest pious 
thought on the suffering of the Redeemer is, according to the my- 
stic Blosius, a more useful and meritorious work than fasting on bread 
and water, disciplining oneself to blood, or reciting all the psalms of 
David. And finally, it is the most excellent means of preventing relapse 
of habitual sinners. Therefore, I urge all confessors to make use of 
this great treasure to bring their penitents to grace and merit, assigning 
the Stations as a medicinal penance every so often.** 


REAcTION ON Tue Part OF THE FRANCISCAN ORDER 


Thus St. Leonard, in the very first years of his residence in Tuscany, 
stirred to life a mighty Station movement. There appeared during 
this period a whole series of pamphlets on the Stations, of which, on 
the matter of indulgences, some shared Leonard’s attitude, and some 
took the opposite.“* Quite probably our Saint himself had by that time 
written and published a devotional booklet of the sort, and was already 
exerting himself for wider propagation.*° It is certian that, for edu- 
cated circles, he wrote one particular work in which he formally set 
forth and defended his views on the indulgences of the Via Crucis. 
It was entitled, “Explanation of the indulgences granted to all Via 
Crucis wherever erected by the Friars Minor’’. To his explanation was 
added the summons to bishops, pastors and other clergy, referred to 
above, urging the zealous promotion of this spiritually-rich devotion. 
The last section comprised a meditation on the Stations. Early in 1715 
he himself carried the manuscript to the Tribunal of the General In- 
quisitor in Florence to obtain the Church’s /mprimatur.** 


Now the reaction set in. As censor of the work, the zealous and com- 
petent chronister of the Franciscan Observant Province of Tuscany, 
Father Hippolytus of Florence, was appointed. He also had been active 
for some time in producing propaganda for the Stations. Two little 
pamphlets were issued by him, one for use on the Via of Monte Alle 
Croci and another for general use.“ From 1712 tol715, every year 
at Shrovetide, he conducted the Stations on the Mount for the Guild of 
St. Anthony in Florence, and like Leonard, he gave a short talk at each 
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station.** This priest was a keen champion of the prevailing opinion 
in the Order on the question of the Stations. He therefore declared 
himself against granting the imprimatur to Leonard’s little work.” 
So the latter went to Lucca and there obtained the desired approbation. 
The pamphlet was issued there that same year, 1715.” 


Father Hippolytus went further. He believed, with many officials 
and friars of the time, that unlimited propagation of the Stations 
would lessen their value and be detrimental to the Order; so he ap- 
pealed to the Generalate in Rome. In 1716, he was there in person, 
and on October 9, 1717, a circular was issued by the incumbent Vice 
Commissary General (later Cardinal) Cozza, which took a strong 
stand against the unlimited spread of the Via Crucis.” The pronounce- 
ment definitely shows how strong feelings were on the Via question, 
and that already the Order of Friars Minor was divided into two camps 
over it. In 1718, the Provincial of the Tuscan Observant Province 
added, in the spirit of Cozza’s circular stringent instructions to Lenten 
preachers and public missioners of his Province against the propaga- 
tion of the devotion outside the Order’s churches.” The same year the 
Sacred Penitentiary considered the question,” but its decision is not 
known.” 

What did St. Leonard do in the face of these circumstances? He 
went right on erecting Vias, but did not proclaim them indulgenced. 
He presented them from now on simply as a devotional practice by 
means of which people could with particular ease and penetration 
meditate on Christ’s passion. He thus writes in his Resolutions of 1728, 
which were a condensed form of those previously made in 1717: 
“T will exert myself to introduce everywhere and in all parishes the 
holy practice of the Way of the Cross, and will instruct the people to 
make the Stations often, even if no indulgences are obtained thereby. 
I will present the most powerful motives possible, to lead them to 
frequent meditation on the sufferings of the good Jesus.” His op- 
ponents could find nothing wrong with that. 


However, indulgences were then unusual, and carried great weight 
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with the people. In order to bestir them to greater interest in special 
ceremonies frequent recourse was had to the Pope to obtain a plenary 
indulgence for participants.** Leonard therefore must have discovered 
to his pain that the Vias which were not indulgenced did not have the 
same attraction. This had been the greatest obstacle also to the zealous 
efforts of Father Vitale some 90 years earlier.” In the 1749 edition 
of Leonard’s pamphlet, while he trumpets anew the passion and death 
of the Savior, we sense his own sufferings when he cries: “See how the 
illusion prevailing before the badly needed definition (of Pope Cle- 
ment XII, Jan. 16,1731) resulted in neglect. Because they were doubt- 
ful about gaining the indulgences, people were indifferent to this 
holy exercise however perfect a meditation it might be. The most ex- 
alted reasons were necessary to entice their hearts to sympathetic con- 
templation of the Savior’s passion. The gaining of indulgences is 
certainly by a good intention, But it is not the most powerful motive 
for devout souls who treasure a degree of grace higher than all indul- 
gences. The strongest motive must be the wonderful joy which they 
give to the Sacred Heart of Jesus.”°* 


The Saint saw his favorite instrument for saving and sanctifying 


men who were otherwise in danger of suffering from too severe re- 
strictions. The only procedure remaining to him, who never shrank 
from any difficulty in his life where the honor of God or salvation of 
souls were concerned, was to try by all possible means to secure from 
the Holy See the extension of indulgences to all Vias. That after 
prolonged efforts he succeeded and ensured this great means of grace, 
makes him in truth the Apostle of the Way of the Cross.°° It is in- 
teresting to retrace his steps toward his goal. 


THE STRUGGLE, AND THE VICTORY 


As early as 1720, Leonard sought to obtain Papal approval for his 
own interpretation of the indulgences. At his instigation his friend 
Archbishop Frosini of Pisa on October 28, 1720, sent a letter to the 
Prefect of the Congregation of Indulgences asking him to influence 
the Pope to extend indulgences to all Vias, and not just those located 
in Franciscan churches. He cited a list of places in his Diocese where 
Vias had been erected by Friars of the Florentine Ritiro, and which 
were very popular and beneficial. The blessing would be even richer 
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if it were confirmed that the indulgences could be gained at these Vias 
also.” This request apparently was not acted upon. 


On March 3,1727, a Brief of Benedict XIII shed some light on the 
question of indulgences. To be sure, it put Leonard in the wrong, in 
that it limited the application of the indulgences to Vias located where 
they might in any way come under the Minister General of the Friars 
Minor. But it also opposed the interpretation of those who restricted 
the gaining of indulgences to members of the Seraphic Order and 
organizations associated with it.” 


Then Leonard made a most opportune discovery in a chance visit 
to the Ambrogian Monastery of the Spanish Alcanterins near Florence. 
There he learned that the Franciscans in Spain and Portugal erected 
Vias both in town and country, without this restriction, and repre- 
sented them as being indulgenced.™ He was greatly pleased with the 
news, for he was sure he could by citing these facts achieve a decided 
step forward. In his prudence, however, he did not seek immediately 
the complete disregard of the existing restrictions, but aimed at obtain- 
ing unrestricted erection of indulgenced Vias just for himself and his 
confreres of the Tuscan Ritiro as well as for the Ambrogians. As he 
knew such an undertaking could be successfully achieved only with 
strong support, he turned with his plan to his spiritual daughter, the 
Crown Princess Violante of Tuscany, widow of the Crown Prince and 
daughter of the Elector of Bavaria, who sent his request with her earnest 
recommendation to Rome. Here, due to her intercession, the request 
was granted on November 10, 1729. A Papal grant was issued, which 
also conveyed the indulgences to all Vias previously erected by the 
personnel of these two Franciscan houses.” We can well imagine 
Leonard’s jubilation on receiving this welcome news. He at once wrote 
to all pastors of parishes where he had previously erected and blessed 
Vias, to report their new status on the indulgence question.“ 


Yet a saint like Leonard, constantly aiming at perfection, would 
not remain satisfied with a partial success. The restrictions hampering 
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the effectiveness of the Via must be wholly removed. Here again, pro- 
vidence smoothed the way for him. 


On July 12, 1730, the Florentine Cardinal Corsini was unanimously 
elected Pope. This he owed in part to the same Princess Violante, who 
had successfully used her influence at the Austrian Court to move the 
Emperor to withdraw his opposition to Corsini’s candidature. The 
new Pope, Clement XII, had formerly been the Protector of the Order 
of Friars Minor. As such, he had allowed himself to be completely 
prejudiced against the Ritiros by their opponents, and he was now 
expected to suppress them. The Friars of St. Bonaventure’s in Rome 
were convinced that their only hope of salvation from this impending 
disaster rested in the highly respected Friar Leonard in Florence 
who for some time had been looked upon as a saint. Under some 
pretext, therefore, they summoned him to Rome to defeat the efforts 
of their adversaries. 


Leonard obeyed this call with joy. In the center of Christianity 
there would be more opportunity for him to procure fulfillment of 
his great apostolic desires. Once again the Princess Violante came to 
his aid. Provided with a letter of recommendation from her he set out 
at the end of September 1730 for the Eternal City. Early in October 
he was granted an audience with the Pope. He delivered the letter 
of the Crown Princess on the merit of the Ritiros. With this, their con- 
tinuation was assured. Not yet did Leonard attempt to speak of the 
Via Crucis, and of another matter very dear to his heart. But he had 
already begun work on these affairs through some Cardinals.” 


Toward the end of the month he held his first mission in Rome. It 
took place in the little church of Santa Galla — church of the beggars. 
Its attendance was poor at first, but soon it drew such crowds that the 
little church could not hold them — people from every walk of life, and 
from the noblest circles of Rome. The mission made such a stir that 
the Pope on the evening it closed had his Vicegerent ask the preacher 
if he could at once undertake another mission in a large church. 
Gladly the latter agreed, and opened a new mission the very next night 
in the Church of the Florentines. This mission too was blessed by God, 
yielding extraordinary fruit. The missioner was now summoned by 
the Pope to an audience, and in fact to several successive ones. The 
elderly sovereign of the Church displayed such fatherly benevolence 
that Leonard believed the time opportune to present his other cherished 
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desires. First he spoke of the Via Crucis, describing the immeasur- 
able blessing that would result from the propagation of this devotion 
among all Christian people. Clement was particularly influenced by 
the fact that this devotion would draw the faithful, almost impercept- 
ibly, to practice mental prayer. He granted the petition of the Saint, 
and by Brief of January 16, 1731, attached to all Viae Crucis erected 
by the Friars Minor, even those outside their own churches, all the in- 
dulgences then available for a Via Crucis. Leonard’s joy was in- 
describable, for he saw the efforts of twenty-two long years crowned 
with success, while at the same time a source of the richest blessings 
was made available to all Christians.” The generous cooperation of the 
Pope gave him courage to put before him the third of his cherished 
projects. He begged the Vicar of Christ to define the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” For this, how- 
ever, the time ordained by God had not yet come. 


In these exertions for the extention of the indulgences of the Way 
of the Cross Leonard had not gone over the heads of the superiors of 
his Order. He had succeeded in winning over the Procurator General 
of the Order, Father Bernardo Monterde, to full cooperation. The 
latter for his part obtained the necessary approval from the Minister 
General who was in Spain at the time.” 


To obviate all difficulties and doubts, Leonard petitioned the Con- 
gregation of indulgences to regulate more specifically the procedure 
for erection of the Stations. The instruction was published on March 3, 
1731, and embraced nine points.” Particularly interesting was the 
decision that, wherever possible, two Vias were to be erected, one for 
men, one for women. Leonard publicly recommended the most fre- 
quent practice of the devotion, and therefore desired to see the separa- 
tion, customary during the missions, of the two sexes continued in this 
way. He himself erected the first double Via in June of the same year 
in Marino.” Now the road had been cleared for the Via Crucis, and 
the devotion could enter on its victorious path through the world every- 
where unfolding its quiet effectiveness. Leonard made the greatest 
possible use of the new Papal grant. With particular zeal he at once 
devoted himself to erecting Vias in all the convents of Rome itself. 
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In his “Holy Handbook” for Sisters, he could write in 1734: “Almost 
all convents in Rome have taken up this beautiful devotion. It is not 
hard to achieve, for it is left to each convent to decide whether they 
will have one or not. Yet the eagerness with which the Via is usually 
received, is so great, that there are few Orders which do not prescribe 
its holy practice daily, or even several times daily.”"* That Leonard 
proceeded in earnest to erect the Via Crucis at all missions goes with- 
out saying. He prepared everything required beforehand — the 
necessary permissions, the purchasing of the crosses.’ 


His confreres among the Observants and Reformed Friars with few 
exceptions showed their whole-hearted acceptance of the new situa- 
tion and zealously took up the work. They could well be satisfied with 
the results they experienced, for they found that the patronage of their 
churches and the Stations erected in them not only did not decline but 
notably increased.” 


Yet the higher officials of the Order in general kept strictly aloof— 
in fact, they took Leonard’s forging to the front rather poorly.’ They 
made use of some questions that arose to request of the Pope a new 
declaration furthering their desires. He stated in a decree published 
May 3, 1731, that Superiors were not to proceed too readily to erection 
of Vias outside the Order churches, but should go along prudently so 
that further propagation of the devotion would not give rise to neglect 
or confusion. In the smaller cities and villages where Franciscan houses 
were located no Vias outside their churches were to be erected. In the 
larger cities, a proper distance should be observed. 


On May 26, the Commissary General Krisper communicated these 
regulations in a circular to all Superiors, appending directions which 
were more after the nature of further restrictions than an explanation 
of the Papal declaration.” 


Leonard was not satisfied with the new limitations obtained by the 
heads of the Order. He obtained directly from the Pope a dispensation 
from these conditions for himself and his companions. His vetition is 
very brief, and forms, both in what he says and what he omits, a pro- 
test against the Superiors. His petition was granted on June 19.” It 
seems that the answer of the Pope made an impression on Krisper, for 
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his circular, issued four days later to the Riformati, dealt very moder- 
ately on the subject of the Way of the Cross.*° 


For the time being, Leonard was satisfied. He awaited a better oppor- 
tunity to attain complete fulfillment of his wishes. This presented 
itself under Benedict XIV, successor to Clement XII. He spurred the 
new Pope, his friend and admirer, to confirm the Clementine Brief, 
and to add to the Congregation’s nine points of instruction, as a tenth, 
the declaration that it was his wish to have Vias erected in all parish 
churches and all pious places, and that the distances of the individual 
Vias, one from the other, held no significance. Yet, wherever a Fran- 
ciscan house was located, a new Via should be erected only when it 
was difficult to visit the Franciscan Church. Publication of the Brief 
took place on August 30, 1741, that the tenth point on May 10, 1742." 


Now there remained nothing more for Leonard to desire. His zeal in- 
creased, if possible, even more. This is demonstrated by the records of 
the missions he gave in the summer of 1744, in the extremely difficult 
territory of Corsica. In the first six missions he and his companions 
erected no less than one hundred Vias which were “wonderfully fre- 
quented” by the Corsicans.** From 1731 until his death, he person- 
ally blessed five hundred and seventy-two Ways of the Cross.** 


His concern for the Stations never left the Saint until he died. We 
find proof of this in his canonization process: “The opposition of one 
Minister General was hardly overcome when the same revived under 
his successor, but Leonard’s watchfulness likewise increased, as he 
sought with ever burning zeal to foster and spread this devotion every- 
where.” And Bro. Diego, of Florence, testified: “I know that a cer- 
tain one of our Generals looked askance on the privileges that were 
granted, and were proposed to be granted, to the Servant of God, re- 
garding the Stations of the Cross. For this reason he considered taking 
steps to obstruct their realization. When they were granted to the Ser- 
vant of God, the General brought out his measures to nullify Leonard’s 
efforts. That Superior did this, and I know that he spoke then with but 
little respect for the Servant of God.” Here the testimony undoubtedly 
refers to the Minister General Laurino, of whom Leonard wrote in 
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1746: “At first he was wholly mine, but after I received the Brief for 
propagation of the Stations, he was no longer the same.” At any rate, 
the Minister General soon became reconciled. 


On the 30th of July, 1748, a decree of the Congregation of Indul- 
gences proclaimed that for the proper erection of a new Via Crucis, a 
threefold written permission was required: That of the local Bishop, 
the pastor of the church concerned, and the Superior of the nearest 
Franciscan Monastery.” These conditions must have seriously handi- 
capped Father Leonard from time to time on his mission trips when 
opportunities to erect the Stations arose. Postal service at the time was 
exceedingly slow,” so he obtained from the Pope, in May 1749, the 
power to erect Vias without a particular written permission from the 
Superiors.” 


In 1749 there must still have been tangible opposition on the part 
of the Order to these hard-won concessions in the matter of the Way 
of the Cross,*° but Leonard did not slacken his vigilance. As early as 
February 1750 he made arrangements to be present in Rome for the 
General Chapter scheduled for Pentecost “so the Fathers would make 
no regulations against the Way of the Cross.” In fact, he made use of 
the strong influence he held through his close relations with the Pope 
to impress on the entire Order three things that he was convinced must 
be for its welfare and a blessing to all Christianity. At his instigation, 
the Pope, who personally presided at the opening of the General 
Chapter, addressed the newly-elected General, Peter Joannetius, a 
message directing him to make known to the Order these three desires: 
First, the conscientious observance of the Holy Rule, especially pov- 
erty; second, the erection of one or more Retreats in each province; 
and third, the zealous promotion of the Way of the Cross both inside 
and outside its cloisters.” 


In the meantime, the upsurge of the Via Crucis had spread in ever- 
widening circles. By 1749 almost all cloisters of monks and nuns in 
Rome had many Vias inside their confines for the ready use of their 
occupants.” Bishop Rondinelli of Comacchio said in the Canonization 
process: “Many, on the basis of his admonition, erected Vias in all 
places, as I myself have done in my Diocese after considering what I 
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heard from the servant of God.””* Leonard himself cculd publicly 
declare that there was hardly a parish or a cloister in Italy or France, 
Spain, Portugal, or even in the Indies, without a properly blessed and 
popularly visited Way of the Cross.™ 


The Saint might also have included Germany among the lands pos- 
sessing this devotion. Here we are best informed on the Bavarian Fran- 
ciscan Province. In its territory the first Via was erected in Anger- 
kloster in Munich. The Provincial in 1729 ordered the erection of the 
Via in all churches of the Order under his jurisdiction and its public 
performance on all Fridays of Lent. In the twenty years following the 
Clementine Brief of 1731, there were far more than a thousand Vias 
erected by the Bavarian Friars Minor alone.” Similar conditions 
must have existed in the other German Provinces. We have already 
seen that the Guardian of Warendorf, Father Pauck, published a 
pamphlet on the Stations in 1720 which brought the exhortations of 
Leonard to the attention of the prelates. In 1737, the Franciscans of 
Fulda constructed a huge Via Crucis near their convent on the Frau- 
enberg. Perhaps in the same year and certainly at the latest in 1744, a 
Friar of this cloister, Father Brinckmann, produced a very devotional 
pamphlet on the Stations which was re-edited and published several 
times during the 19th century.”* 


Thus the Stations were truly popular with many nations and peoples. 
Long years after Leonard died a witness testified at the process: “Even 
today, the devotion of the Stations in Rome, which before Leonard’s 
arrival was hardly known or practiced, is one of the most universal 
and faithfully practiced of all pious exercises.”°* An especially no- 
table example in this connection was given by the city of Ravenna. 
Leonard, as was his custom, had given the warmest recommendation 
of the devotion on his mission there in December, 1746. Six weeks 
later he reported: “The Church of the Observants is always full of 
people making the Stations, Each evening after the Angelus there are 
about three thousand men practicing the devotion with great sincer- 
ity.”°* Two years later he could say practically the same thing.*® 


Of the popularity of the Stations in a country parish he tells the 
following: “Once when I gave a mission in a small town I discovered a 
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very holy flock where the people made the Stations every day. In winter 
they made them before going out into the fields, and in summer they 
made them upon returning. At every Cross they renewed their resolu- 
tion never to commit a mortal sin, and they kept their holy promise 
remarkably well.” This was the community of Monte Flavio, where 
Leonard gave a mission in August, 1732, and where he was particul- 
arly pleased with the purity of the young people.*” 


There would be no danger of error in setting the number of Vias 
erected through the immediate influence of Leonard at several thou- 
sand, and the number of times the Stations were made at several mil- 
lion. The most decisive accounting factor for their propagation how- 
ever was that through his efforts the indulgences were extended to all 
Ways of the Cross. 


On the 27th of December, 1750, the Zealous Apostle of the Via 
Crucis experienced a particularly great joy: a beautiful Via Crucis 
with fourteen little shrines was consecrated in the Colosseum in Rome, 
for the erection of which he had put forth tremendous efforts during 
the preceding months. Benedict XIV, the Hear of Christendom, was 
eagerly planning to personally preside at this function, but at the last 
minute, on the advice of his physician, he had to forego it and to send 
his Vicegerent as substitute. Leonard delivered an impressive sermon. 
Earlier, he had called into existence a confraternity the sole concern of 
which was the care of this Via Crucis. He was now able to say that in 
the very center of Christendom, in a location historically famous, a 
Via Crucis was erected where at least twice a week the Stations were 
made publicly in solemn procession, thus holding up before the eyes 
of the Catholic world something constant to remind it to cherish this 
devotion.” A few months later, the seventy-four-year-old Saint left 
on his last mission journey. On November 26,1751, he returned at 
nightfall mortally ill to the Eternal City, and on the same night after 
piously receiving the Holy Viaticum he gave back his great soul to his 
Creator. This took place in the Monastery of St. Bonaventure on the 


Palatine, where his mortal remains now repose beneath the high Altar 
of the church. 


The development of the Via Crucis into a universal Catholic devo- 
tion has not been a world-stirring event, to be sure. It has rather been 
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like a silent, omnipresent rainfall which by its gentle, steady descent, 
brought abundant fertility to earth. For that very reason we must seek 
out the significance of the Via Crucis in the history of Christian piety. 
It is noteworthy that, just prior to the mighty fiourishing of the devotion, 
and soon after the death of its great Apostle, two pernicious novelties 
of religious thought sought root among Christian people. 


In the latter part of the 17th Century, the Quietism of De Molinos 
penetrated into many clerical circles, and especially in Rome. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine Christ should be omitted from every activity of 
the life of prayer and virtue, and one should passively surrender to 
the operation of God. Even veneration of the Humanity of Christ in- 
terfered with direct access to God, and should therefore be omitted. 
Exterior devotions were frowned upon. This false mysticism took deep- 
est root in some of the convents of Rome, where it went so far that nuns 
would not use holy water, nor adore the Sacred Host after Consecra- 
tion, nor have Jesuits — whose teachings on the need of personal act- 
ivity in the spiritual life so contradicted the erroneous belief of the 
Molinos—for confessors. The condemnation of Quietism was pro- 
nounced in 1687.*°* In the year following, the first recommendation 
of the General Chapter of the Friars Minor appeared, urging zealous 
propagation of the devotion of the Way of the Cross, which offered 
a specific antidote to the poison of Quietism. 


_ Thirty years after the death of St. Leonard, Jansenist and critical- 
minded circles felt that Catholic pious practices needed reform. Their 
leader was Scipione de’ Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia. He created consider- 
able commotion by approving a pamphlet on the Stations issued in 
Florence by the Monk Puiati of Friaul, of the Monastery of Monte 
Casino. This, in opposition to the generally accepted form, proposed 
a new practice which he thought more excellent and more closely con- 
formed to Holy Scripture. 


A great controversy arose on this matter. Learned and pious men, 
among them at least seven Franciscans, successfully defended in their 
writings the accepted form of the devotion which Leonard had propa- 
gated. Three of these Friars Minor, Fathers Affo, Annibali and Gagg- 
ioli, worked under orders of the General of the Order, and it appears, 
at the request of Pius VI.** Thus the devotion was preserved in its 
original form to Christianity — in fact, this very controversy caused it 
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to become more deeply rooted than ever in the cultured circles of the 
time.*” 


The devotion of the Way of the Cross, practiced in the spirit of 
Saint Leonard of Port Maurice, and in keeping with pious tradition 
from the earliest times, actually formed a dam against false mysticism 
and unhealthy rationalism in religion. 


ANTHONY WALLENSTEIN, O.F.M. 


Quaracchi, Italy 
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THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY ACCORDING TO DUNS SCOTUS 
(Continued) 


Specific Groups in Social Life 


Besides these ideas on the origin and nature of political authority,* 
Scotus discusses the problems confronting the ruler of a comreunity, 
and also the other social groups in society, the family, and the com- 
munity of nations. 

I, Ruler of The Community 


Scotus now discusses the qualities that are demanded of a ruler, the 
powers he is given, and the duties that are assigned to him. Most of the 
time he is simply called the princeps by Scotus. Other names appear- 
ing are rector,’ legislator,” and praesidens.* Rex is used, but less 
frequently.* 

In applying what he says about rulers, the medieval background 
must be kept in mind. The structure of society was different then; the 
status of the laborer was one of practical serfdom; the medium of ex- 
change was beginning to be money, although the real basis of eco- 
nomic life was still the land. People took a different attitude toward 
suffering and the use of force. The European world was not considered 
an aggregate of nations, but as Christendom, as an orbis Christianus. 
There was but one society with two rulers, one over the spiritual and 
the other over the temporal. 


Scotus has no separate treatise on the functions of public authority 
or the duties of rulers. Rather he treats of these duties as the occasion 
presents itself. Thus these duties are stated in the tract on justice, on 
the function of money, trade, property, and religion. Hence much more 
research has to be done in this field. A few of the main ideas expressed 
| by Scotus on this subject will be brought out here. 


1. Qualities of a Ruler. First of all, he requires of a ruler, prudence 
and authority. The latter has already been discussed. Prudence the 
ruler needs “that he may judge according to right and practical reason 
what is to be done for the community.”° Prudence, however, has a very 
special meaning for Scotus; it is not the Thomistic notion. For Thomas 
it is the recta ratio agibilium.® For Scotus, it is a virtue inclining the 
practical intellect to determine and recommend to the will, particular 
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means and proximate ends." He explains the development of prudence 
as follows: the will elects the end; it then commands the intellect to 
discover means and more proximate ends for attaining this end.* This 
definition allows prudence to determine more proximate ends. In this 
Scotus disagrees with St. Thomas. For the former it is not merely a 
matter of judging rightly, but of choosing in conformity. St. Thomas, 
following Aristotle closely, did not stress the role of the will in pru- 
dence; hence the close connection between knowledge and conduct. 
Scotus has a clearer notion of voluntary action by bringing morality 
into a closer harmony of the will with reason, rather than of a direct 
governing of the passions by the intellect. The implication for the ruler 
here is (although Scotus did not apply it in this context) that it is not 
enough to know what is the right thing to do. He must choose in con- 
formity with right reason and select the means and more proximate 
ends for attaining these ends. It is a more active and practical prudence 
that Scotus demands of a ruler. The true Christian ruler will realize 
that it is not sufficient merely to know the dictates of right reason, or 
of justice and charity, but it will be necessary to choose in conformity 


with them. 


Scotus also speaks of a distinct type of justice which belongs to the 
role of one in authority. It is thus a sort of political justice. He is not 
sure just what name to give it, but says it can simply be called the 
virtue of authority, praesidentia, It is a typical Scotistic notion for he 
refuses to confine the idea of justice to a strict quid pro quo. Rather, 
he divides up justice into four species, each being closely interrelated 
with the others. The species with which he is concerned here, is called 
praesidentia and is that virtue by which one is inclined to rule well. 
In order to understand this, it must be remembered that, according 
to Scotus, the formal object of justice is that natural honesty which 
requires that one should desire the welfare of another. The activity 
or practice of justice is divided up by Scotus according to the things 
which can be given to one’s neighbor. The acts of giving are called the 
species of justice and are all true subjective parts of the virtue. Such 
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things as potential parts or integral parts, do not enter into the Scotis- 
tic treatment of justice, as is the case with St. Thomas.”” He begins 
by approaching justice as a facility of bringing about the good of 
our neighbor. The act of justice involved in “giving each one what is 
his due,””* is strict justice and is basic to Scotus, but it is only part 
of the framework of justice for him. 


This is the way in which he arrives at his notion of praesidentia 
as the virtue for those in authority: through justice we aim at attaining 
the good of another. The most perfect form in which this can be done 
is friendship, for here we share ourselves with another. Next we share 
our external goods with another in regard to what is his due. This 
is the most important species of justice but not all of it. This is com- 
mutative justice. Finally, we share our internal goods or our service 
with others. This is either that “by which we are inclined to rule well, 
which has no name but which can be called praesidentia, or a just 
domination, or it is that by which we are inclined to subject ourselves 
to others according to the dictates of reason, and this can be called 
obedience.””* Thus we have the words of Scotus: 


Justice can be thus divided: one can share oneself rightly with another in so 
far as he can do so, or one can share something else with him. The virtue in- 
clinging one to the first is friendship, by which one gives himself to one’s 
neighbor . . . and this is the most perfect moral virtue ... But if one shares 
something else with another, these goods are either extrinsic or intrinsic per- 
taining to human life. Commutative justice is concerned with the former, 
namely, external goods which men need to exchange. This is frequently called 
the justice by which one exchanges equivalents. But if one shares a necessary 
part of oneself, this is either to rule regimen and this pertains to one in author- 
ity, and this species is not named, but can be called praesidentia, or justa 
dominatio. Or one subjects oneself justly, and this .. . can be called obedience.13 


There is yet one more element to add to the virtue of praesidentia. 
Consistent with his idea that entities are not to be multiplied without 
necessity, Scotus refuses to posit different habits for the virtues, gifts, 
and beatitudes. Hence he says that the beatitudes found in the Gospel 
of St. Matthew are the same habits as the habits of virtues.’* To the 
virtue of praesidentia he ascribes the beatitude: “Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” In fact, the beatitude is the same thing as the virtue. He in- 
cludes the virtue of obedience under this too: 
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The other species which is divided into a just domination and obedience, is 
expressed by the words “Blessed are the peacemakers.” For, peace is attained 
in this that the one in authority rules rightly, and the subject obeys rightly.15 

These qualities are demanded by Scotus of all those in the chair of 
authority. A fortiori they apply to one in the role of supreme authority. 
To say that a ruler must be just and prudent is not enough; one should 
know what Scotus means by justice and prudence. That is why we have 
gone into some length to explain what he means by these virtues. In 
another place he speaks with approval of Aristotle’s division of justice 
into distributive and commutative justice.”® 


2. Duties of a Ruler. This particular section is important for its 
timeliness. In recent years there has appeared the theory, even among 
Catholics, that “the civil government is purely natural in purpose and 
authority, that the civil ruler as such has no direct obligation toward 
the supernatural law proclaimed by Christ.”’* Such a view raises 
doubt as to whether the civil rulers in their official capacity, and not 
merely as individuals, are obliged to submit to Christ the King. Are 
men bound not only as individuals, but also in so far as they are mem- 
bers of civil society, a state or a nation? Thus, according to this view, 
a civil ruler would not be bound to manifest officially any laws of Christ 
above the natural law. Strangely enough, this view appears in a 
recent study on Scotus’ contemporary, John of Paris.** Apparently 
the author writes with a certain measure of approval of the idea that 
the state has a purely natural scope. It might be interesting to note, 
that the work of John of Paris, De Potestate Regia et Papali was 
written in 1302 or 1303, during the controversy between Pope and 
King, and the same year that Scotus had to leave Paris because of his 
loyalty to the Pope. John of Paris took the side of the King. Hence 
he may reasonably be considered to be one of the adversaries of 
Scotus on this question. Scotus held the opposite opinion on the pur- 
pose of public authority. 


Another thing that must be taken into consideration in trying to un- 
derstand Scotus’ stand on the duties of rulers and the purpose of civil 
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law, is the fact that he left his work not only unfinished, but unsystem- 
atized. His early death must have been the main reason for this. Yet 
much can be learned about his ideas on this question from the many 
applications he makes of his principles of law to social life. Of course, 
the main argument against any theory such as that attributed to John 
of Paris, is the doctrine of the Kingship of Christ. Later on in this 
article there will be mention of Scotus’ distinctive teaching on this im- 
portant doctrine which has so many social implications. 


3. Duty toward Religion. Contrary to any false notion such as that 
explained above and attributed to John of Paris, Scotus makes it one 
of the main duties of the ruler to look out for the spiritual good of the 
country. This includes the fostering and protection of the true religion. 
He does not teach that the ruler has a direct jurisdiction over spiritual 
things. Indirectly, however, he must care for the spiritual good of his 
people.” He has to provide the best conditions favorable to the pro- 
motion of the true religion and the keeping of social peace in the 
country: 

The ruler must above all, be zealous in looking out for the rights of the 
Supreme Lord, God.20 

This problem was, however, no less thorny in those days than it is 
today. The main question then was, how far could the ruler go in cur- 
tailing the liberties of those who steadfastly refused to embrace the 
true religion? Scotus is just as severe as the other Scholastics, if not 
more. It would take us too far afield, however, to explain the peculiar 
background of the times, the attitude toward subjective states of mind, 
and the identification between the idea of “Christian” and “citizen.” 
‘Add to this the difficulty in trying to interpret various texts in 
Scotus concerning this point. There may even be some inconsistency 
involved here which further research will have to clear up. 


The difficulty arose with the pagans and Jews living among the 
Christians. Many had, no doubt, received baptism for material gains, 
while others had been forced to be baptized by various Christian Kings. 
The questions arose as to what kind of intention was needed for a 
valid baptism and as to whether the children of infidel parents should 
be baptized against the will of those parents. He does not think that 
anyone, not even the children of Jews and infidels, is to be baptized 
against his will or that of his parents. This is because such a one would 
either be brought up in error as a baptized Christian, or because he 
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would have to be taken from his parents. This latter case would violate 
the natural parental right. But then he goes on to say that, although 
this applies to the action of individuals trying to proselytize, it does 
not seem to hold regarding the ruler to whom such are subject in the 
government of the state; for God has a greater right of dominion over 
the child than the parents.” Thus a ruler would have the power even to 
take the children from their parents if they intended to bring them up 
contra cultum Dei. God is the supreme and most upright Lord, and 
the ruler has a duty to see that his subjects apply themselves to the 
true worship of God.” 


He does not say whether these are children who have reached the age 
of reason or not. St. Thomas had stated his case more clearly and 
precisely. He had said that those under the age of reason cannot be 
baptized against the will of their parents, according to the custom of 
the Church; but those over this age could of their own consent be bap- 
tized. Therefore, “such can be licitly exhorted and induced to receive 
baptism.” He is not talking here, however, about the duties of rulers 
as such. If it refers to individuals in general, then his case is identical 
with that of Scotus. According to the Commentary, however, infants 
are included in the powers of the ruler according to Scotus. But it 
goes on to explain that the ruler can interfere only in so far as it per- 
tains to the public good or detriment. If the ruler can interfere when 
the parents are violating a natural law in the education of their chil- 
dren, then he can do so in regard to the true worship of God since 
nothing is more conducive to the peace and prosperity of the Republic. 
Therefore, the ruler has the power of correcting an error in religion 
which is to the public detriment, even against the will of the parents 
who are educating the children in contempt of religion and the true 
worship of God. While the ruler does not have direct power over 
spiritual things, he does have an indirect power when the error is to 
the detriment of the public good.** 
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In another place he approves of the prince who would even induce 
the parents by various forceful measures to receive baptism.” All 
this, of course, holds only provided that no greater harm would come 
to the faith, which is certainly to be considered. It would be a lesser 
evil, he says, for them not to be able to observe their illicit law, than 
freely to observe it. Moreover, their third and fourth generations would 
be Christians. These applications need not detain us.” 


In all this he claims to be expressing the mind of St. Augustine and 
also of the IV Council of Toledo, both of which forbade the threat of 
death as a means to force baptism, but said that the children of un- 
willing parents were validly baptized. He has the words of the Council 
before him which said: 

The Holy Synod has decreed that henceforth no one is to be forced to believe, 
for such as are unwilling are not saved, but only those that are willing 
However, he quotes only the sentence which follows the above: “But 
those who have already been forced to accept Christianity, as was done 
in the times of the most religious prince, Assebuci __” He points out 
that the prince Assebucus is called “most religious” and yet compelled 
the infidels to accept the faith.” The correct name of the prince was 
Sisebucus. Ferdinand of Spain and Edward I of England were other 
rulers who carried on this practice. 


We must understand passages like these, not taken alone, but in 
their context, and in view of the principles enunciated in the beginning 
of the respective treatises. Scotus has said a few pages before, that an 
adult cannot receive baptism validly if he is opposed to it in every 
way.”* He concludes his treatise on consent by saying: 
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I grant that the custom of the Church is a good one, namely that it baptizes 
no adult unless he can answer for himself; and this custom is praiseworthy 
and reasonable so that only those who are willing will be ascribed to the family 
of Christ.29 

Whatever the difficulty in reconciling these texts, it may be possible 
that in some he is merely trying to justify the decrees of the Council 
of Toledo, for he quotes it as his main authority and refers to it here 
and there throughout the text. Or, he may be trying to justify the 
practices of kings both before and after him, and thus giving perhaps 
too much to the temporal ruler in his zeal for the faith. Like other 
medievalists he is apparently not able to see how a person can be sub- 
jected to Christian teaching and environment and still not accept it. 

4. Promotion of a Just Trade. It is also the duty of a ruler to promote 
a just trade. This includes the duty of what today is called social leg- 
islation. In particular, if his country is poor, he must foster trade 
and commerce with other countries. He must even bring in merchants 
who will import what is necessary and in the meantime, subsidize 
them and their families: 

Thus a good legislator in a needy country, would have to hire such merchants 
for a good price. These would bring in the necessary material and preserve it. 
He would not only have to support them and their families, but also hire their 
industry, skill, and risks.30 

But within the country itself, two things must above all regulate 
trade and a good ruler must see to it that these two conditions are ob- 
served, since both refer to the public good. First of all, such trade must 
not in any way be harmful to the State: on the contrary it must redound 
to the public good. Secondly, the one engaging in trade must receive 
a price corresponding to his diligence, prudence, solicitude, and risks. 
This follows from the fact that everyone helping the State by his 
honest work must live by his own labor: 

Besides what has been said about what is just and unjust in these things, I 
add two things: first of all, that such trade must be useful to the State. Secondly, 
that such a one receive a price corresponding to his diligence, prudence, 
solicitude, and risks The second follows because each one serving the 
fatherland in honest work, must live by his work. But such a one bringing in 
goods or conserving them honestly and usefully, serves the fatherland; therefore, 
he must live by his work.31 

Thus he continues to give the rules that would regulate trade accord- 
ing to justice. It is only in passing that he mentions the duties of the 
ruler (whom he now calls a legislator). If the legislator would have 
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a duty of bringing in such tradesmen and paying them according to 
their labor and the dangers entailed in their business together with 
what they needed for their families, the tradesmen themselves, could 
charge a price in accordance with these norms. Hence, Scotus, like 
a good medievalist, is quite perturbed in treating of those who: 

hinder the immediate exchange of those things which are desired commercially 
or economically, and in this way bring it about that these things are sold more 


dearly to the buyer than they ; ae be, and cheaper to the seller, and thus 
they harm both parties. 


Such men, he thinks, ought to be expelled from the country. He calls 
them by their French name regratiers, a word appearing suddenly 
amidst the steady stream of Latin. He apparently wants his readers 
(or listeners, since these lectures were given to many students of dif- 
ferent nationalities) to understand whom he is pointing out. 

Also basing his arguments on the primacy of spiritual goods over 
physical and material goods, he censures emphatically those rulers 
who punish more the sins committed against themselves than those 
against God, and attend more to temporal gain than to the honor of 


God.* 


5. Morality of Slavery. What about the institution of slavery? This 
was another knotty problem for the theologians of the Middle Ages. 
It has been said that slavery was considered in the Middle Ages as a 
necessity which had its origin in the fall of man, and that thus it was 
accepted by the theologians, and that no “medievalist late or early 
had any desire to deny that slavery was part of the human condition 
and required for the steady life of mankind.”™ And indeed, St. Thomas 
had said that slavery was introduced as a punishment for sin and that 
it was a useful institution. He apparently puts it on a par with private 
property which was introduced as an addition of human reason to the 
natural law.” 





32. Ibid., XVIII, 318b. 

33. Rep. Par., IV, d. 15, q. 4, n. 42, (XXIV, 249): Hoc igitur de facto juste 
potest statui et fieri sed quod factum et statutum est modo pro istis, scandalosum est 
in aliquibus partibus, in quibus Principes plus puniunt peccata in se commissa quam 
in Deum et magis attendunt ad lucrum temporalem quam in honorem Deo. Cf. also 
ibid., p. 247a: Pejores corruptores morum, quam qui corporum substantias diripiunt 

. igitur si in aliis bonis est restitutio facienda, magis hic . . . 

34. Jarrett, Social Theories of the Middle Ages (Westminster: Newman Bookshop, 
1942), p. 100. 

35. Summa Theol., I-II, q. 94, a. 5: Quia scilicet distinctio possesionum et servitus 
non sunt inductae a naturae, sed per hominum rationem ad utilitatem humanae vitae. 
Et sic etiam in hoc lex naturae non est mutata nisi per additionem. Ibid., II-II, q. 57, 
a. 3: Dicendum quod hunc hominem esse servum magis quam alium non habet rationem 
naturalem, sed solum secundum aliquam utilitatem consequentem, inquantum utile est 
huic ut regatur a sapientiore et illi quod ab hoc juvetur . . . et ideo servitus pertinens 
ad jus gentium est naturale secundo modo, licet non primo modo. I[bid., Suppl. ad 
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Scotus is much more liberal on this point. He refuses to see anything 
of the natural law in this institution. “By the law of nature all are born 
free,” he says, and “slavery was not brought about except through 
some positive law.”** He makes it clear that he is speaking about 
slavery in its strict sense.*’ However, once it is inflicted by positive 
law, the slave must serve his master, according to the words of St. Paul: 
“Servi, subditi estote dominis.”** But can it be justified in any way? 
Yes, he says, but only in two ways: first, if a man voluntarily submits 
himself to such servitude (which would be foolish), or if a just ruler 
of a community sees that some individuals are vicious, and that their 
liberty is harmful to the State, he could punish them with slavery, 
just as he could in certain cases inflict capital punishment on them for 
the good of the State.” 


Neither does it appear just to enslave those captured in war, on the 
spurious plea that if you have a right to kill captives you are more 
merciful by only enslaving them. You have a right to kill in self-de- 
fense, which is not the case if you are invading a country.*° 


Therefore, we must reject completely “that cursed servitude .. . 
by which a slave is as a beast, because no matter in what way he be 
a slave, he is still a man and thus with free will.” 


Finally, although the medieval law said that the slave could not take 
a husband of her own will,‘ Scotus insists that the slave can contract 
a marriage whether the master gives consent or not. And if the master 
would prevent the two from living together, or send the husband to 
distant parts that he might not visit his wife, the master would sin 
mortally and in manifest cases, should be punished by the Church. 
In another place he remarks: 





36. Opus Oxon., IV, d. 36, q. 1, n. 2, (XIX, 446a). 

37. Ibid.: Ista autem servitus, de qua loquimur, secundum quam dominus potest 
vendere servum sicut pecudem... 

38. Rep. Par., IV, d. 36, q. 2, n.5, (XXIV, 460). 

39. Ibid.: Sed an justa? . . . Dico quod ista vilis servitus non potest esse juste 
inducta nisi dupliciter: uno modo quia aliquis voluntarie se subiecit tali servituti, licet 
talis subiectio esset fatua, imo forte contra legem naturae, quod homo libertatem suam 
a se abdicet . . . Alio modo si aliquis juste dominans communitati, videns aliquos 
vitiosos quod libertas eorum nocet eis et reipublicae, potest iuste punire eos poena 
servitutis, sicut et iuste posset eos occidere in certis casibus propter bonum republicae. 

40. Ibid., no. 3: Si dicas quod est tertia causa servitutis, utpote si captus in bello 
servetur et sic servatus a morte fiat servus deputatus ad serviendum, non apparet mani- 
feste iustitia hic, quia forte etsi captor potuerit occidere captivum, si habuit bellum iuste 
defendendo se, non. autem invadendo . . . inhumanum videtur infligere sibi poenam 
contra legem naturae. In another place he appears to justify slavery by war, but adds: 
“sed de hoc dubito” (Ibid., n. 5). 

41. Ibid., no. 9, p. 453. 

42. Jarrett, op. cit., p. 106. 


43. Op. cit., nn. 7-8, p. 452: Potest etiam contrahere domino invito, pro quanto 
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Neither does anyone have to sell himself into servitude on account of having 
taken some temporal thing unjustly, for ... liberty is the most precious and 
noble thing that is in the soul and thus in man.44 


6. The Purpose of Public Law. A brief note on the purpose of public 
law is added in this connection, both because Scotus treats it from the 
standpoint of the ruler of the community, and because it has been as- 
serted that he ignored this aspect of public law. In regard to the latter 
point, the unrevised status of his works must be remembered. Never- 
theless, he mentions specifically his ideas on this. Most often he is 
concerned with public law in so far as it is meant to preserve the social 
peace. Yet in discussing the corrective and punitive functions of law 
in regard to the nature of the sacramental act of penance, he states the 
purpose of public law as it is found among men: 

The purpose of human law, however, is not the legislator himself, nor his own 
good but the common good; therefore law and its observance is for this end.45 

While the legislator must look out for the common good in what is 
just, he is not to be hindered from also legislating for minorities or 
other private rights. Thus, however, must always be in proportion to the 
common good: 


In political matters the legislator is concerned with what is simpliciter just; 
this is the public good. Secundum quid, however, he is concerned with other 
private goods, but always in proportion to this common good, and therefore, in 
certain cases it is licit not to observe just laws when their observance would be 
detrimental to the public good, such as the good of the State.46 


The peace-making function of law is usually mentioned in relation 
to some other aspect of law, rather than to that function as such. Thus, 
in relating civil laws to the new Christian law, he states that although 
Christ left us very few laws, these have been determined and amplified 
by those ruling a Christian people. The purpose of these laws is the 
social peace: 


Christian princes ... can make laws to preserve the peace, like the judges of 
old ...and the subjects are bound to observe them as long as they do not violate 
the divine law . .. Thus therefore, although it seems that the burdens of the 
Christian law are lighter in so far as they have been handed down to us by 





3am, q. 51, a. 1, ad 2um: Similiter etiam dico quod servitus est contra primam in- 
tentionem naturae, sed non est contra secundam . . . Sed ex quo aliquis peccat, natura 
eum inclinat ut ex peccato poenam reportet, et sic servitus in poenam peccati introducta 
est. 

habet aliquid i iuris in corpore suo . . . Et si dominus postea revocaret istam concessionem, 
utpote ipsum totaliter impediendo ; a copula carnali vel mittendo eum in partes longin- 
quas . . . ita quod non posset aliquando visitare uxorem, peccaret mortaliter et in mani- 
festis esse per ecclesiam corrigendus. 

44. Rep. Par., IV, d. 15, q. 4, n. 38, (XXIV, 246). 

45. Opus Oxon., IV, d. 14, q. 2, mn. 7, (XVIII, 59b): Finis autem legis positae 
ab homine legem ferente, non est ipse legislator, vel bonum ejus, sed bonum commune; 
propter illud ergo finem est lex et observatio ejus. 

Ibid., IX, d. 16, q. 1, n. 11, (XX, 427a). 
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Christ, there are perhaps more in so far as more have been added by those who 
rule a Christian people.47 

Again he talks about laws not only in so far as they are meant to 
promote peace and equity, but also in that they must be in accordance 
with right reason, the statutes of a Christian legislator or Emperor, 
and are confirmed by the authority of the Gospel and the Church: 

Christ did not revoke them in so far as they were in accordance with reason 
and the just ruling of a Christian people and were justly instituted by a Prelate 
or Prince for the observance of a most well ordered peace and equity.48 

With these words comes to a close this brief treatment on the ruler of 
the community according to Scotus. An outline would show that only 
a few ideas have been touched upon and hence we have by no means 
done justice to them. Yet, they give us an idea of the complexity of 
medieval social life. All this, and more has to be studied in order to 
understand adequately the various pronouncements made by Scotus on 
social and political matters. We first touched upon three virtues men- 
tioned by Scotus as specifically pertaining to the ruler of a community: 
prudence, justice, and praesidentia. Representative duties of the ruler 
were studied such as his duty toward religion, toward just trading, 
and in connection with slavery. Finally, we tried to clear up a difficulty 
concerning Scotus’ idea of the purpose of public law in relation to the 
ruler of the community. 


II. The Family 


The ideal type of family is that which would have existed before 
the fall of man. From the family as it would have existed in the state of 
innocence, Scotus derives certain fundamental notions such as the 
origin of the family, its structure, and its relations to society and the 
state. He does not himself draw out all of these implications, but they 
are almost self-evident from the ‘ext. Furthermore, he often makes 
explicit reference to the family as a unit, sometimes in relation to the 
origin of property, sometimes to the computation of profits, wages, 
the sacrament of matrimony, etc. The three fundamental ideas of the 
origin, structure, and support of the family have been chosen here 
for examination. 


1. Origin. In the preceding pages, Scotus had divided up all au- 
thority into paternal and political. The first authority is that of the head 
of the family, and this is received from the law of nature itself. Men 
were first gathered into families before the State came into being. 





47. Ibid., Ill, d. 40, q. 1, n. 6, (XV, 1086). 
48. Rep. Par., IV, d. 15, q. 4, m. 41: Observare ea, non quia illius legis (Judae- 
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Man’s urge to family life is therefore primary and antecedent to his 
creation of political society. The family authority, in fact, is so basic 
to the natural law, that it existed before the fall and continued after 
it; nor was it revoked by the Mosaic or Evangelical legislation; on 
the contrary, it was confirmed: 

The first, that is, the paternal authority is justified by the law of nature, by 
which all children are held to obey their parents; nor was it revoked by any 
Mosaic or Evangelical law; on the contrary, it was confirmed.49 
He singles out for approval the dictum of Aristotle that “homo na- 
turaliter est animal conjugale et domesticum.”” 


He used this same idea in his arguments against free love. Such 
promiscuity would be against the bonum familiae which consists in 
a certain firm cohesion between the principal parts of the family. 
These members are bound together by the natural ties of marriage 
and the home.™ 


A well-ordered family also contributes greatly toward friendship 
between the citizens of a city. This is so because such friendship 
arises from a certain degree of determined relationship with each 
other. But without a stable family such as would be the case in prom- 


iscuous mating, there would be no such relationship as a basis for 
friendship between the members of a community, This would be 
against right reason.”” 


In the same connection he rejects such communism as had been 
advocated by Plato. Therefore the polity of Aristotle is to be preferred. 
Communism of property he had already rejected in another context, 
on the grounds that in the present state of man there is need of private 
property. Communism in regard to this would be impracticable. Thus, 
while private property came only after the fall and in the ideal state 
of innocence there would have been a community of possessions (a 





orum) sed quia consona rectae rationi, et statuta a Legislatore Christiano Rege, vel 
Imperatore confirmata auctoritate Evangelii et Ecclesiae, non esset judaizare . . . Ibid., 
n. 43: Christus non removit ea inquantum essent juste a Praelato, vel Principe ad 
pacem, vel aequitatem ordinatissimam observandam. 

49. Opus Oxon., IV, d. 15, q. 2, n. 5, (XVIII, 266a). 

50. Opus Oxon., IV, d. 26, q. 1, n. 5, (XIX, 149). 

a1. §0td.: Vaga conjunctio est contra bonum prolis . . . contra bonum familiae, 
et contra bonum civitatis . . . Primum probatur quia proles non religiosae educaretur 

. Secundum probatur quia bonum familiae consistit in aliqua firma adhaesione 
principalium personarum familiae; alias esset bonum vagum; et propter hoc dicit 
Philosophus 8, Ethic., quod homo naturaliter est animal conjugale et domesticum. 

52. Ibid.: Amicitia civium ut plurimum est ex determinata propinquitate in certo 
gradu. Sed ibi nulla esset propinquitas nova certa, quae esset causa amicitiae. Ideo 
propter ista recte reprehendit Aristoteles politiam Socratis 3, Pol., quia pro statu 
naturae lapsae multo melior est illa quam ipse ordinat; et pro omni statu fuisset contra 
rectam rationem vaga coniunctio maris cum femina. 
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common opinion among the Scholastics), in the present state it is better 
to distinguish as Aristotle did, between polities, families, and posses- 
sions. Thus private property and the family are connected.” 

Indeed, this family unity and authority would be so strong in the 
state of innocence, that, as was noted before, certain Scotists such as 
John Poncius and Montefortino interpreted Scotus to say that apart 
from patriarchal organization, there would have been no need for any 
authority beyond that of the family. In the state of innocence, man 
would have been endowed (as he was before the fall) with the super- 
natural gifts enlightening his intellect and giving him control over 
all his faculties through the gift of integrity. Hence, there would not 
have been any need of another directing or compelling power to bring 
about order. There would have been no sadness, but only interior and 
exterior peace. Charity would reign between the members. On the one 
hand there would be the authority of parents and patriarchs (John 
Poncius mentions avi, proavi, respectu descendentium) and on the 
other there would be a perfect and peaceful society in which charity 
was supreme. There would have been such a docility toward God that 
there would have been no need of political jurisdiction to compel the 
following of the right order.™ 


Since this interpretation of Scotus was not followed, and since he 
himself did not go into this question, this opinion of John Poncius 
is mentioned only to complete the picture of the family as held by 
some Scotists. 


2. Structure. The structure of the family is derived from the evident 
plan of nature as it would have existed in the state of innocence. The 
father is the head and the mother is subordinate to him in authority 
and function. This is inherent in the patriarchal system. Scotus men- 
tions specifically only the equality that reigns between man and woman 
as regards the fundamental things of life and the difference of function 
and office in regard to ecclesiastical duties.” Montefortino explains 
how subordination is in no way against the dignity of any man since 
it would have existed in the ideal state. It is inherent in the very idea 





53. Rep. Par., IV, d. 15, q. 4, n. 8, (XXIV, 234): Et secundum hoc, melior est 
opinio Aristotelis, qui politias et familias distinguit, quam Socratis qui voluit omnia esse 
communia, quia utilius est distinguere domina in statu illo quem Philosophus invenit 
in mundo, quam esse penitus indistincta. 

54. Commentarius, nn. 25-27, (XVIII, 267-268). Montefortino, op. cit., III, 
872-873. . 

55. Rep. Par., IV, d. 25, q. 2, n. 9, (XXIV, 371): Quantum ad salutem et vitam 
aeternam habetur quod non sit differentia inter masculum et feminam, servum et 
liberum; est tamen differentia inter eos quantum ad officium et gradum eminentem 
in Ecclesia possidendum . 
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of order and beauty, he says, to have differences. This can be seen 
from the simple fact that even in the state of innocence, some would 
have been placed over others.°° This same idea was brought out in the 
discussion about order in society. Scotus quoted Augustine concerning 
the idea that inequality of some sort is inherent in the concept of order. 
Thus “the unity and equality of human nature in all its individuals 
in any state, demands disparity.”*’ God placed Adam over Eve and 
made him responsible for the transmission of original sin. But in the 
state of innocence the subordination of wife to husband would have 
been orderly and happily integrated with her function in society. While 
all were equal in these important things, still, the primeval state was 
most orderly, upright and beautiful, and therefore, there could have 
been nothing inordinate about it. Just as the most wise Creator ar- 
ranged a certain order for the propagation of the human race, so in 
other things, He left differences among men. 


3. Support. Scotus alludes to the family once more in the same 
quaestio. The text has already been examined in regard to what regu- 
lates the price of man’s labor. Suffice it is to note that, according to 
Scotus, the price of a thing is not something arbitrarily to be fixed by 
the legislator alone or by custom, as some of the other Scholastics held. 
Those who compute it, must base it on the value of man’s labor which 
includes the support of his family: 


Each one engaged in honest work serving his country, (respublica) ought to 
live from his labor . . . Not only this, but he can justly sell his industry and 
solicitude; the industry required from one transporting goods from one country 
to another, is great when one considers those things that a country either abounds 
in or needs. Therefore, he can justly receive beyond what is necessary for the 
support of himself and his family.59 
The same idea is repeated later on when he mentions the duties of a 
ruler, who, if such merchants were lacking, would have to bring in 


such persons and find them and their families the necessary susten- 


The references to the family in these passages are made casually 
and in passing. Yet there was no particular problem about the family 
in his day, for it was the Christian family that flourished, and every- 
where Christian principles were taken for granted. 





Montefortino, op. cit., III, 873: 

Ibid., Il, 872. 

Ibid. 

Opus Oxon., IV, d. 15, q. 2, n. 2, (XVIII, 317). 
Ibid., p. 318. 





SOCIETY ACCORDING TO SCOTUS 
III. The World Community. 


The modern man looks wistfully back to that spirit of univer- 
salism which dominated the thinking of the Middle Ages. Our modern 
world, broken into warring nations, presents a sad departure from the 
spirit of a former Christian culture. Under that culture there was a 
single universal society. Temporal and spiritual orders were integrated 
into a Christian order. Although bitter disputes were to arise as time 
went on between Pope and King, it was not the idea of the orbis 
Christianus that was being attacked. It was really a struggle as to who 
would rule that orbis Christianus. “In this struggle, it was never denied 
that the Church universal was the real community.”“ Church and 
State formed one society, but this society had two governments. To be 
a Christian and to be a citizen were the same thing in the minds of all. 
The teachings of the Church were not always lived up to, but the 
Church was the living embodiment of a united world. In the village as 
in the Christian world, the Church was the center of individual and 
communal life. And thus one arrives at the idea of the world state based 
on the moral consciousness and common purpose of mankind. 


It is also this idea that runs through Scotus. Again it is the idea 
of communitas that he uses. He had used that term for the small vil- 
lage or city; the same for the larger political community or state. Now 
he is speaking about the entire Christian communitas in the world. 


1. Ordo. Order in society is explaind by Scotus according to the 
mind of Aristotle and St. Augustine. It is that of an ascending order 
or hierarchy, the members receiving their place with relation to the 
first in that order. In these statements, however, he is speaking pri- 
marily of the spiritual community which is the Church. He gives the 
example of the relation which members of an army have to their leader, 
Thus in the Church there is only one order of all and they are related to 
their Head which is Christ.°? “And thus,” he says, “the entire com- 
munity of the faithful can be said to be ordered in that way to Christ 
in the Church.”** Further on, he speaks of the same idea again in 





61. H. Rommen, The State in Catholic Thought (St. Louis: Herder Book Co., 
1945), p. 460. 

62. Rep. Par., IV, d. 24, q. 1, n. 5, (XXIV, 351): Quo etiam modo loquitur 
Philosophus 12, Metaph. text. 5, de ordine, quod dicit bonum universum consistere in 
‘habitudine et ordine ad primum’ cui partes universi magis et minus appropinquantes 
magis et minus sunt perfectae, quia omnes ordine essentiali dependent ad eum sicut 
exercitus ad ducem, et illo modo in Ecclesia non est nisi tantum unus ordo omnium, 
qui sunt in Ecclesia ut membra ad Christum qui est caput nostrum secundum 
Apostolum. 

63. Ibid.: Et ideo tota communitas fidelium potest dici ordinari illo modo ad Chris- 
tum in Ecclesia. 
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terms of the universitas fidelium and the congregatio fidelium. 


What determines the place of the members in this order? It is the de- 
gree of the excellence of their function. Some activities will always be 
of greater excellence and nobility than others, for in no polity are the 
acts of all common. Two kinds of orders must be distinguished. The 
first is that by which all members are related to their Head. The second 
is that which pertains to the more eminent places in the hierarchy of 
the Church. In this latter order will be those that can administer the 
sacraments by which those of the first order are united with their Head. 
For the entire community of the faithful in so far as they are members 
of one body, the Church, are united to its Head, Christ, and this by the 
ministry of those highest in that Church.* The same holds for all com- 
munities, for in no polity are there actions that are common to all in 
value; this would merely lead to confusion. Hence, in all communities 


some will be able to perform acts that are more excellent than those 
of others.” 


2. The Mystical Body. The structure and unity of order are explain- 
ed more satisfactorily in terms of the Mystical Body. Thus Scotus ex- 
plains that the unity of the Mystical Body of Christ and that which 
springs from the common good of the members, must be preserved 
according to the same law of nature that obliges the priest to keep the 
sacramental secret. It is the unity of order in both of these which is 
sacred. Thus, a community has the proportions of a living body since in 
both there is a hierarchy of order. The higher must administer to the 
lower, and the latter must submit to the higher, according to St. Paul’s 
teaching on the Mystical Body. Scotus uses the words: “According to 
what St. Paul has told us in the parable of the mystical and natural 
body in different places.” The same holds in civil life, for the lower 
order is made up of those who are less capable and of less knowledge.” 





64. Ibid.: Secundus qui est gradus eminens ordinatus ad actum aliquem nobilem et 
excellentem, qui non potest competere aliis . . . Actus excellentes in Ecclesia sunt actus 
sacramentales ministrandi sacramenta Ecclesiae, per quos inferiores in Ecclesia junguntur 
cum supremo, nam fideles universitatis per susceptionem sacramentorum Ecclesiae con- 
junguntur ut membra unius corporis Ecclesiae capiti suo Christo, et hoc mediante 
ministerio supremorum in Ecclesia, quia illis regulariter, et non aliis, committitur 
potestas exequendi illos actus excellentes . . . 

65. Ibid.: In nulla Politia sunt omnes actus communes, ita quod omnes actus con- 
veniant omnibus in communi, quia tunc esset magis confusio quam ordo; sed sunt 
aliqui actus excellentes, alii communes et mediocres. 

66. Opus Oxon., IV, d. 21, q. 2, n. 7, (XVIII, 736): In hoc communitas aliquam 
habet unitatem corporis unitati proportionatam, quia ibi est ordo Superioris et in- 
ferioris; et tenetur Superior influere in inferiorem, et inferior subministrare superiori, 
juxta illam parabolam Pauli de corpore mystico et naturali in diversis locis. 

67. Ibid.: In civilitate inferior est minus sufficiens, et minus sciens. 
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But since it is the duty of the Superior in the Church to counsel and reconcile, 
therefore it is of the law of nature that no one be barred from recourse to the 
Superior, for this is the common good of the members to each other.68 
But the revelation of the secret would exclude this right of recourse, 
since no one would have recourse if it were violated: 


Therefore, from the same law of nature that each one is bound to preserve the 
unity of the Mystical Body of Christ and for the common good of the others as 
members of one body, the secret must be kept.69 

Thus the idea of communitas has now been applied to the Mystical 
Body of Christ. The precious unity and cohesiveness of this Body is so 
taken for granted that he uses it to prove the sacredness of the sacra- 
mental secret. The analogy of the community as an organism is clearly 
not meant to be complete in every sense, but only in so far as it shows 
the hierarchy and unity of parts. 


3. The Kingship of Christ. There is yet needed one more idea to 
complete the notion of world unity according to Scotus, not indeed 
because he himself applied it to social life, but because of its very 
nature it includes it. We refer to his well-known doctrine on the 
absolute primacy and kingship of Christ.”” The same Scotus that stood 
up in the famous public disputation at Paris in 1307 and pitted his 
keen theological reasoning against the weight of all the doctors from 
St. Bernard to St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure in defence of the Im- 
maculate Conception, also held a doctrine about Christ which exalted 
Him most highly as the masterpiece and final cause of all creation. 
The social implications of this teaching have already been ably drawn 
out by Pius XI in his encyclical Quas Primas.” As is evident today, 
nothing less than a complete subjection of all men to Christ the King, 
individually as well as socially, will bring about unity and peace, For 
this Kingship no deeper foundation has been laid than that theologi- 
cally reasoned out by the Subtle Doctor. Christ is the first and fore- 
most in the decrees of God; in a very real way, the entire world is His 
Kingdom. In Scotus, as in all Franciscan thinking, this underlies all 
thought. And thus in a very special way a very deep foundation for 


a true social order has been laid. : 





68. Ibid. 
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ANTHONY SOTO, O.F.M. 
IV. Conclusions 


In part II of this study we have seen how Duns Scotus has studied 
the various communities against the social and political background 
of his day. He requires of the ruler of the community, prudence and 
authority. In his idea of prudence which is distinctly Scotistic, he is 
influenced by his doctrine on the close connection between intellect 
and will. He allows the intellect not only to select means, but also to 
determine and recommend to the will proximate ends. He also develops 
his idea of a new virtue, that of praesidentia, a species of political 
justice. Finally, to the virtue of justice demanded of a ruler is assigned 
the beatitude of peacemakers. 


It is also the duty of the ruler to protect and promote the true 
religion. The various applications which are made in the text are to 
be understood against the background of the times, although it was 
pointed out that certain ideas still remain unclear about the position 
taken by Scotus. Also selected for discussion were the duties of the ruler 
to promote a just trade in his community. A note was added on the sub- 
ject of slavery to show the liberal ideas that Scotus had on this topic 
when compared with some of his Scholastic contemporaries. 


The purpose of public law was explicitly stated to be the common 
good. He develops the idea that laws are to be made by the ruler, not 
only in so far as they are meant to promote peace and equity, but also 
in that they must be in accordance with right reason. 


The family was treated briefly from the viewpoint of its origin, struc- 
ture, and support. Its origin was found to be in nature itself and man’s 
urge to form families prior to that which leads him to form political 
communities. Paternal authority was distinguished from political in 
that the former is from the law of nature itself, whereas the latter is 
from the people, although in accordance with the natural law. Finally, 
the support of the family, in the teaching of Scotus, must be taken into 
account when determining the worth of a man’s labor. 


His idea of the world community was treated from the standpoint of 
its structure, unity, and universality. In regard to the first two of these 
points, he dealt primarily with the world community of the faithful. 
All are related in some way to their Head who is Christ; their status 
in this structure is determined by the degree of excellence of their 
function. This principle he applies to all communities. The unity of 
these communities, and of the world community in particular, is as 
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strong and sacred as that of the Mystical Body of Christ itself. All 
this, of course, is based on the unity of faith. Finally, through his 
special teaching on the absolute primacy and kingship of Christ, Scotus 
lays down a foundation for the true universality of this world com- 
munity. At the same time, this doctrine goes beyond any other in pro- 
viding a firm basis for the whole social order. 


(Conclusion) 


Antuony Soro, O. F. M. 


San Luis Rey Seminary, 


San Luis Rey, Calif. 





THE ILLATIVE SENSE 
(Continued) 


TRUTH AND CERTITUDE 


1. Introduction. 


1. Truth and its Test. Logical truth (veritas logica) is the con- 
formity between our knowledge and its objects, between our judg- 
ments and objectivity. We have already observed that Newman does 
not hold any other notion about logical truth’ Truth is the proper 
object of the intellect.” 


Truth need not be universal, but it must be certain of necessity, and 
certainty, in order to be certainty, must endure.* 


Truth is the object of knowledge of whatever kind; and when we 
inquire what is meant by truth, I suppose it is right to answer that 
truth means facts and their relations . . . Knowledge is the appre- 
hension of these facts.* 


Truth is the real object of our reason.° 
That . . . one doctrine is as good as another; that the Governor 


of the world does not intend that we should gain truth; that there is 
no truth; ... this is the principle of heresies.° 


We are certain that our judgments refer to things which are distinct 
from these judgments; but how are we certain? How are we able to 
distinguish truth from falsehood? Not by argument, says Newman, 
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not by strict demonstration, but by reflection or by the analysis of our 
acts of thinking.’ 


We have already proved that Newman is not a phenomenalist.* 
He was convinced that we are necessarily driven into scepticism if we 
limit our knowledge to phenomena.” 


Nor do Newman’s doctrines run counter to the maxim of the 
Scholastics that the “evidentia” is the last criterion of truth when in 
his Grammar he informs us that the ultimate test to distinguish truth 
from falsehood is the healthy operation of the illative sense. He most 
certainly holds that the light which radiates from things determines 
our mind, or in other words the “evidentia” of things is the cause of 
a judgment that is logically true. 


Locke and his school required hard and fast syllogisms to obtain 
truth and certitude and ruled that those syllogisms should be as strong 
and irresistible as mathematical proofs. Newman wanted to explode 
this doctrine and to show that it was not the syllogism, however strong 
and irrefragable, which ultimately determined what was true and what 
was not, but the mind itself, which by means of its illative sense, is 
able to discover the “evidentia” of a conclusion. In seeing the truth 
of a conclusion, the illative sense at the same time sees that our minds 
naturally and essentially view things as they are. When something is 
obvious and clear, not so much on the strength of the syllogisms that 
lead to it but more by means of the illative sense, our minds grasp 
in the same act, although implicitly, how right it is to take this road to 
certitude. Hence he calls the illative sense the ultimate criterion of 
truth. If we consider the matter well, Newman looks at a thing from 
the point of view of the subject or the onlooker, viz., himself, whereas 
Thomism looks at a thing from the point of view of the object, or the 
thing itself. Newman is certain because his mind receives the rays of 
light emitted by the object, and Thomas is certain because the object 
irradiates its light to the mind. Newman as a psychologist sees the 
subjective aspect, Thomas the metaphysician sees the objective aspect. 
Thomas calls the perspicuity or intelligibility of the thing, revealed to 
the mind, the ultimate test of truth (perspicuitas veritatis, intelligibili- 
tas veritatis, menti manifestata), Newman calls the mind seeing the 
perspicuity of truth the ultimate test. There is no contradiction between 
them. 

Now we may understand exactly what Newman means when he says: 
“There is no ultimate test of truth besides the testimony born to truth 
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by the mind itself.”*° And again “in no class of concrete reasoning 
... is there any ultimate test of truth and error . . . besides the trust- 
worthiness of the IIlative Sense.””* And lastly: “is there any criterion 
of the accuracy of an inference such as may be our warrant that cer- 
titude is rightly elicited . . .?” “I have already said that the sole 
and final judgment on the validity of an inference in concrete matter 
is committed to the personal action of the ratiocinative faculty, the 
perfection or virtue of which I have called the Illative Sense.”” 


2. Newman’s Preliminary on Certitude and Certainty. 


Before Newman begins his elucidations on certitude and certainty, 
he draws up an original introduction to his subject which occupies a 
considerable part of his Grammar of Assent. A schematic treatment 
of these preliminary chapters will be useful, if indeed not necessary, 
for a good understanding of the matter in hand. 


He commences his book with the description of what propositions 
look like, and deals widely with their outward shape, or, in other words, 
with the “modes of holding propositions.” Then he goes on to speak 
about the ways in which our minds apprehend or grasp the propositions, 
in other words about “the modes of apprehending propositions.” In all 
this he makes abstraction from the objectivity of the judgments which 
these propositions express. 


This grasping of a proposition is called apprehension. Considering 
the matter psychologically, he draws a distinction between two kinds 
of apprehension, viz., the apprehension of something abstract, i. e., 
the notional apprehension, in which the thing is apprehended or 
grasped as a purely mental notion, a mere creation of the mind, not 
as a living reality, not as something experienced—and on the other 
hand, the real apprehension or concrete apprehension, in which the 
matter is looked upon as something concrete, full of life, as an object 
of experience. 


Whereas apprehension is an intelligent acceptance of a judgment, 
assent is the acceptance of its objectivity, the unconditional agreement 
to its truth; in other words, it is the acknowledgment of the contents 
of the proposition as true, which acknowledgment excludes every kind 
of conditionality. We should not lose sight of Newman’s meaning: 
When I assent, I do not say: It is so if only this or that be certain, but 
assent unconditionally implies: So it is, and that is the end of it. 
Whenever we accept the truth of a judgment on the strength of a con- 
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dition, or dependently on something else, Newman speaks of an in- 
ference. Every conclusion, therefore, accepted on account of the pre- 
misses, is an inference. 

Where apprehension may be either real or notional, assent also may 
be either real or notional. The distinction between real and notional 
assent is to be found in the apprehension. Assent will be real when the 
apprehension of the proposition is real, it will be notional when the 
apprehension of the proposition is notional. 


In a few words, this is the framework of the first part of the book. 
These pages will be unintelligible if we should forget that they are 
meant as an introduction. For Newman wants to speak about certitude 
and certainty. 

After having dealt with both notions, viz., notional and real appre- 
hension and assent, and after having written a chapter of instances, 
taken from our religious beliefs, he goes on and considers assent under 
another aspect, viz., as simple or complex. Simple assent to a truth 
is assent without reflection, complex assent implies reflection. 

Reflex or confirmatory assent is always notional or abstract.’* When- 
ever the apprehension of a proposition, accepted with simple assent, 
is notional, and we go on to reflect upon it, then the combination of the 
simple and reflex assent forms the notional complex assent, But com- 
plex assent may also be real, viz., when the apprehension of the pro- 
position is real. As reflection itself, however, is always notional or 
purely intellectual, this abstractness may diminish or even discard 
the reality of the proposition and its operating force. 

Now, although all assent, both real and notional, both simple and 
complex, is popularly called certitude, Newman prefers to reserve 
that name for complex assent.” In every day life and even in ordinary 
religious teaching, that state of the mind is called certitude to which 
Newman has given the name of assent. He observes, however, that the 
course of his investigation has nevertheless led him to another use of the 
words. 

So according to Newman, certitude is the unconditional assent to 
a proposition after reflection; in other words, certitude combines 
simple assent and the unconditionally accepted result of an inference. 


Now, inference may be formal, i. e., we may argue about our simple 
assents by means of syllogisms and in this way conclude their truth; 
but generally we lose sight of formal syllogisms, and reason in an in- 
formal natural way by means of our illative sense. This faculty reflects 
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on our simple assents, especially when they are real, and takes us to 
complex assent or certitude. Certitude, therefore, arises from simple 
assent—which itself was originated by the illative sense,*°—and 
from reflection, which is always based upon a function of the illative 
sense, even if conducted by means of syllogisms.”® 


After this general survey we are able to develop in extenso Newman’s 
doctrine about assent, inference, certitude and certainty. 


IT. Assent. 


1. What is Assent? In several chapters of the Grammar Newman 
gives a definition of assent. Assent is “the absolute acceptance of a 
proposition without any condition.”** “To assent is to acquiesce in a 
proposition as true.”** Assent is “an absolute adhesion of the mind to 
a proposition.” *® 

So, according to Newman’s terminology, assent is the acceptance 
of a judgment as true, without any reference to premisses or previous 
arguments. Argument may intervene for the judgment; reasoning may 
have taken place; the premisses may have been in one’s mind before, 
but assent makes abstraction from them and we consider it for its own 
sake and in its intrinsic sense.” 

Assent does not so often occur as we should think. We often seem 
to give assent to a proposition, and say so—whereas there is no assent 
at all. This so-called assent is nothing but an assertion. How easily we 
declare this or that to be certain and maintain that we hold this or that 
for a truth although we do not even sufficiently comprehend what the 
terms of the proposition stand for. We just pretend assent, whereas 
we but repeat what is said by others who have a right to be certain and 
by whose authority we feel impressed.” For assent in its full sense 
we want the apprehension of at least one of the terms of the proposi- 
tion.” 

It is a remarkable fact that our assents are generally accompanied 
by a real apprehension; in other words, when we are convinced of the 
truth of a proposition and possess certitude in the popular sense of 
the word, at least one of the terms of the proposition is a living reality, 
an experience, and not a mere abstract notion.” 
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2. The Different Kinds of Assent. 


A. Real and Notional Assent. We have already drawn attention to 
the fact that Newman makes a distinction between real and notional 
assent.”* Concerning this, it is important to remind the reader of what 
has already been said about Newman’s distinction between things and 
notions, the real and the notional, images and notions.” By things he 
means the particular and the individual, or what has been experienced ; 
by notions he means a mere thought, something abstract which is no 
experience, or rather the concrete as opposite to the abstract. He 
applies this duality to apprehension and assent; he enlarges exten- 
sively on the relation to inference and certitude; and from all this he 
draws his conclusions in connection with the illative sense. 


We wish to explain more fully his distinction between real assent 
and notional assent, or concrete assent and abstract assent, and in this 
we should like to follow Newman’s method by giving such instances 
of real and notional assent as occur most frequently. 


a. Notional Assent. Newman calls notional assent, given by many 
people to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, a cold, ineffective and indeed 
unconditional acceptance of the proposition. He calls it “the elaborate, 
subtle, triumphant exhibition of a truth, completely developed, and 
happily adjusted, and accurately balanced on its centre, and impreg- 
nable on every side, as a scientific view.” But this assent does not 
kindle the imagination nor inflame the hearts nor affect the conduct.** 
In another passage he describes notiona] assent as the “dreamy ac- 
quiescence in an abstract truth.”" In the chapter on notional assents*® 
he classifies them under five heads, 1. “There are assents so feeble 
and superficial as to be little more than assertions.” Those assents 
are all put together by Newman under the heading of profession. 
Very often we unreservedly accept propositions without reflection 
although we do not grasp the meaning of the words nor have any ex- 
perience of the contents. We are apt to adopt “the literary or other 
fashions of the day, admiring the poems, or the novel, or the music, 
or the personages, or the costumes, or the wines, or the manners, which 
happen to be popular, or are patronized in the higher circles.” In the 
same way a disciple may unconditionally assent to the teachings of 
his master; but to all intents and purposes he does but assert, even 
though he knows the arguments by heart like a schoolboy his Euclid. 
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“Tt is thus that political and religious watchwords are created; first, 
one man of name then another adopts them, till their use becomes 
popular, and then every one professes them, because every one else 
does.” If they were to be received on authority, Newman would call 
it assenting to the authority of the one informing, but no profession. 
It is, however, no assent given to authority because these people dis- 
own this motive and claim themselves to judge of the worth of argu- 
ments which require some real knowledge which they have not. In this 
way facts and conditions are labelled as Jesuitism, Gallicanism, 
Ultramontanism. In this way many Protestants use the phrase “the 
Bible and nothing but the Bible;” so too do liberals speak of progress, 
light, civilization. In the mouths of conscientious thinkers all these 
terms have a definite meaning, but the mass of men uses them “as 
war-cries, nicknames, and shibboleths,” with only so much apprehen- 
sion of them as to call them assertions. This is profession: assenting 
to abstractions by simply repeating the sayings of others.”° 


2. A second series of notional assents is classified by Newman under 
the title of credence. Credence is the spontaneous, unconditional ac- 
ceptance of propositions which are presented to us as common prop- 
erty by modern civilization. The number of these assents is very 
numerous and they comprise a great variety. He who has received a 
thorough intellectual education, especially he who has been trained 
in what is called liberal knowledge, possesses many notions about 
many subjects and assents to them without much examination. “From 
the time that we begin to observe, think, and reason, to the final fail- 
ure of our powers, we are ever acquiring fresh and fresh informations 
by means of our senses, and still more from others and from books.” 
These “informations,” received with spontaneous assent, constitute 
“the furniture of the mind.” 

Credence is the means by which, in high and low, in the man of the world and 
in the recluse, our bare and barren nature is overrun and diversified from with- 
out with a rich and living clothing. It is by such ungrudging, prompt assents 
to what is offered to us lavishly, that we become possessed of the principles, 


doctrines, sentiments, facts, which constitute useful, and especially liberal 
knowledge. 


This knowledge is only superficial. It is “a gentleman’s knowledge” 
as contrasted with that of a professional man and gives us sufficient 
information to talk sensibly on all subjects, literature, history, poli- 
tics, philosophy and art, and to follow those who are really deep in 
them. But there is no full living, real apprehension of them, and for 
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this reason our assents to such propositions can hardly be more than 
notional assents.” 


This does not apply to secular knowledge only. Even in matters of 
religion many assents are but notional, says Newman, especially in 
England, where the Protestant religion is not a religion of persons and 
things, of acts of faith and direct devotion. Protestants do not like to 
speak of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, or the Holy Apostles as real 
beings. This is quite different with Catholic populations, as those of 
Spain or of medieval Europe. “To them the Supreme Being, Our Lord, 
the Blessed Virgin, Angels and Saints, heaven and hell are as present 
as if they were objects of sight.” Here we meet with real assents, where- 
as with the mass of religious Englishmen only the doctrine of God’s 
Providence is held with a real assent, and their other religious assents 
are but credence.™ 


3. We could have called these assents opinions but Newman reserves 
the name opinion for a third class of notional assent, viz., assent to 
the probability of a proposition, whereas credence assents to the truth 
of a proposition. Moreover, opinion is more or less reflex because by 
means of some reflection we have drawn the conclusion that the pro- 


position itself cannot claim an unconditional assent, but has only much 
in its favor; and therefore we are convinced of its probability. 
Consequently, such an assent is always notional for we unreservedly 
affirm that the abstract predicate “probable” may be applied to a 
proposition of which we are not certain. Thus Protestants possess 
hardly more than opinions in religious matters and therefore speak 
of convictions: their highest opinion in religion does not proceed 
further than assent to a probability while they admit the possibility 
of the truth of the contradictory proposition.” 


4. The following class of assents is given the name of presumptions. 
Presumption denotes assent to first principles. As we have already 
seen Newman calls first principle those “propositions with which we 
start in reasoning on any given subject-matter.” They necessarily will 
be abstractions or notions because they are not living individual ex- 
periences or images but generalizations although built up from con- 
crete facts.** Thus it is a first principle that there is an external world; 
this proposition goes beyond our experience.” If, however, we are 
led on to view those abstractions and general propositions in the light 
of our particular, concrete associations, our abstract notion changes 
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into an image, a fact from experience, and then notional assent becomes 
real. A practical instance will be found in our assents to the dictates 
of conscience. 


5. The last class of notional assents comprises what Newman calls 
speculation,” i.e., the unconditional acceptance of general proposi- 
tions. All notional assents which cannot be referred to one of the fore- 
going classes belong to this group: assents to conclusions, rules for 
conduct, proverbs, mathematical truths, legal judgments, constitu- 
tional maxims, inferences from science and doctrines of theology, 
etc.*" 


To have a good idea of Newman’s meaning we should try to under- 
stand what Newman aims at when using the word speculation. He ex- 
cludes any conversational signification and uses it as the opposite of 
experience. Every firm, conscious acceptance of a proposition as true, 
or in other words, all propositions to which we give our assent after 
intellectual apprehension but without experience belong to this class. 


Profession, therefore, assents without reflection to prevailing opin- 
ions which are not thoroughly mastered ; credence is assent to abstract 
propositions urged upon us by civilization and our cultured surround- 
ings; opinion gives assent to the probability of propositions; presump- 
tion means assent to propositions which are the starting-point in our 
reasonings, without examination; speculation designates the most 
direct, explicit and perfect notional assent being the conscious and 
firm acceptance of a proposition as true. 


b. Real Assent. By showing in a series of examples how notional 
assent is changed into real assent, Newman explains what real assent is. 


There are people who have a special gift for a special department 
of science or for a special function in society. They know the rules and 
laws, connected with their science or their task, not only theoretically, 
but they enter into them. Hence they may dispense with them and even 
substitute other rules for them, They have what is called an eye for 
their work, an eye for trade matters, or for engineering or a special 
taste for literature. As they have the whole matter before them as if 
it were drawn out on a map, they at once form their views and give 
their decision when new questions are opened and arguments are 
offered on one side or the other. They have what Newman calls images 
of those things and know them and adhere to them with a real assent, 
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whereas when they still were boys at school, they were like all others 
and learned theories perhaps with little promise of proficiency. But 


contact with reality changed their notional assent into real and made 
them what they are.* 


Another instance is the abolition of slavery. Every Englishman was 
theoretically convinced of the utter injustice and inhuman barbarism 
of this practice. But this conviction appeared to be assent to a theory 
only. “Probitas laudatur et alget.” But as soon as an organized action 
had been started against this abuse, and numerous articles had been 
written and speeches made, the imagination of the English was affected 
and the notional assent became real; and not until then did the abstract 
principle begin to produce effects.” 


Holy Scripture provides us with a third example. From our youth 
up we have heard the words of the Gospel. But they remain mere histo- 
ry and theories to which we give a notional assent until we feel dis- 
consolate or tempted or perplexed and then reality appears in its pass- 
ages so that our notional assent becomes real. Hence the practice of 
meditation on the Gospels to make us realize them.” In a very striking 
way this change is suggested to us in the confession of the Patriarch 
Job. He always had a true notion of the divine attributes. But when 


his trials fell upon him his apprehension of the Almighty changed 
altogether: “With the hearing of the ear,” he says, “I have heard Thee, 
but now mine eye seeth Thee; therefore I reprehend myself, and do 


penance in dust and ashes.”** 


To these instances Newman adds three remarks in further illustra- 
tion: 1. Strong real assents do not prove the truth of the proposition 
assented to, or in Newman’s words: the fact of the distinctness of the 
images, which are required for real assent, is no warrant for the ex- 
istence of the objects which those images represent. An image, with 
the characters of perfect veracity and faithfulness, may be ever so 
distinct and eloquent an object presented before the mind, nevertheless, 
it remains possible that there should be no external reality correspond- 
ing to it, in spite of its impressiveness. More is required.** Hence, for 
certitude Newman demands reflection and refuses to identify simple 
assent with certitude.** 2. A second remark to this effect: real assent 
does not lead to acts directly but only indirectly. The image impresses 
our affections and passions, and these carry us on to action. Unless 
our minds have been prepared and the image find an element in our 
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minds which is congenial to it, real assent will not be of a practical 
nature.“* 3, Lastly, real assent is of a personal character, i.e., every 
individual has his own real assents and is known by them, which does 
not apply to notional assents. This is a matter of course, because what 
is real and concrete is individual, what is notional and abstract is 
universal or general. Real assents are bound up with personal ex- 
periences and personal images. Consequently we all feel the difficulty 
in arguing with somebody else.*° Even when our images are the same, 
real assent remains individual. Many people assent with a real assent 
to the being of God. But with different individuals, different experi- 
ences and different disposing causes, variously combined, have caused 
this assent. These experiences and causes may be: 


a warm or strong imagination, great sensibility, compunction and horror at sin, 
frequenting Mass and other rites of the Church, meditating on the contents of 
the Gospels, familiarity with hymns and religious poems, dwelling on the Evi- 
dences, parental example and instruction, religious friends, strange providences, 
powerful preaching. 


But in each case the result will be different, the image in the mind 
and the experiences will be personal, which would not be the case if the 
assent were merely notional and abstract.*® 


We should like to quote here the panegyric Newman made on real 
assent at the end of his section in this subject:*’ 


I have now said all that occurs to me on the subject of Real Assents, perhaps 
not without some risk of subtlety and minuteness. They are sometimes called 
beliefs, convictions, certitudes; and, as given to moral objects, they are perhaps 
as rare as they are powerful. Till we have them, in spite of a full apprehension 
and assent in the field of notions, we have no intellectual moorings, and are at 
the mercy of impulses, fancies, and wandering lights, whether as regards personal 
conduct, social and political action or religion. These beliefs, be they true or false 
in the particular case, form the mind out of which they grow and impart to it a 
seriousness and manliness which inspires in other minds a confidence in 
its views, and is one secret of persuasiveness and influence in the public stage 
of the world. They create, as the case may be, heroes and saints, great leaders, 
statesmen, preachers and reformers, the pioneers of discovery in science, 
visionaries, fanatics, knight-errants, demagogues, and adventurers. They have 
together the innumerable units which constitute a race and a nation. They 
given to the world men of one idea, of immense energy, of adamantic will, of 
revolutionary power. They kindle sympathies between man and man, and knit 
become the principle of its political existence; they impart to it homogene- 
ity of thought and fellowship of purpose. They have given form to the medi- 
eval theocracy and to the Mahometan superstition; they are now the life both of 
“Holy Russia,” and of that freedom of speech and action which is the special 
boast of Englishman. 


B. Simple and Complex Assent. In the begining of this chapter we 


mentioned already another division of assent, viz., simple and complex 
assent—complex assent being also called reflex assent. 
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Simple assent is given, as it were, unconsciously. In our constant 
mental operations all kinds of propositions will come into our minds 
and we very often assent to them unawares. When, however, we want 
to account for them, something may change: either the simple assent 
vanishes because we discover a falsehood, or it becomes a conscious 
act: we accept unconditionally the proposition knowing at once why 
we receive it.** This may happen without any doubt entering our 
thoughts. For without suspending our assent we may look for the 
grounds of that assent just as a boy looks for the solution of an arithme- 
tical problem without in the least doubting the answer set down in 
his book.** Acts of assent and of inference are not incompatible, and 
the conclusiveness of a proposition is not identical with its truth, 
because a proposition may be true although it cannot be inferred, and 
a proposition may be a conclusion and at the same time a falsehood.” 
This conversion of our simple assent into reflex assent by means of 
reflection does but fulfill a law of our nature. When we have simple 
assents, there are implicit grounds for them indeed, but they do not 
equal in importance and energy the assents themselves. When we 
become older, we gradually and spontaneously affirm or correct our 
judgments by reflection and experience. And whether the original 
assent retains its grounds or not, our new assent differs from it in so 
far as it is deliberate and explicit. It has become an assent not only 
to a certain proposition, but “to the claim of the proposition on our 
assent as true; it is an assent to an assent, or what is commonly called 


a conviction”. 


In other places Newman enlarges on the fact that simple assent— 
the assent of the young, the generous, the brave, the impetuous, the 
unreflecting”’— is much more a motive cause to actions and great achi- 
evements” than the reflex assents of more mature minds, however 
grave, deep, calm and prudent these assents may be. 


3. Assent does not Admit Degrees. 


Nothing, perhaps, is more strongly emphasized by Newman than 
his thesis that assent is naturally “one and indivisible.”* He thinks 
it fatal to the notions of truth and certitude to admit, as some do, that 
assent to a proposition is stronger or weaker according to the strength 
or weakness of its proofs and that, in other words, “assent cannot rise 
higher than its source.” This latter theory proves too much “for it de- 
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bars us from unconditional assent in cases in which the common voice 
of mankind, the advocates of this theory included, would protest 
against the prohibition.” Assent is absolute, unconditional, indepen- 
dent, but the terms “strong and weak” suppose dependence, they invol- 
ve a contradiction.” We could as well speak about degrees of truth as 
about degrees of assent.” There is no means between assenting and 
not assenting, and when we mention half assent, weak assent, etc., we 
do not refer to an unconditional acceptance of a proposition as true 
but we mean to say that we are inclined to accept the proposition, or 
that we are not certain of its truth, or that we think it probable or attrac- 
tive.”° At most we give assent to the probability, etc., of the proposition, 
viz., when we make the proposition the subject of a new proposition: 
“Tt is probable that such or such a thing has happened” and give assent 
to it. Other expressions, too, which seem to indicate degrees of assent, 
as, e.g., a modified or qualified assent, a presumptive and “prima 
facie” assent, half-assent etc., do not imply assent at all. A qualified 
assent, e.g., may be given when I say that there was a fire in London 
and then add: at least it is in the morning papers. In this way I exclude 
positive doubt, but I do not take on myself the responsibility of the 
statement. In like manner I may give a presumptive or “prima facie” 


assent to a plausible theory on the personality of Homer without pledg- 
ing myself. Half-assent is nothing but an inclination to give assent, 
as is said above.” 


Phrases like “conditional assent,” “deliberate assent,” “rational 
assent ,” “sudden assent,” “impulsive assent,” or “hesitating assent” 
do not denote kinds of assent, but the circumstances of assenting, 
circumstances which do not enter into the essence of the matter. In 
this way a deliberate assent is an assent following deliberation, where- 
as a hesitating assent is an assent to which we have been slow and in- 
termittent in coming.” 


Nor do the above-mentioned terms “strong or weak assent” imply 
degrees, for we may explain them in two ways. As time goes on, assent 
may become a habit of mind by its constant influence on our thinking 
and acting and this habit may acquire an ever greater hold upon us. 
But the assent does not change intrinsically, only its consequences 
are more and more visible. Then the concomitants and circumstances 
of assent may vary. As the attendant emotions, the apprehension of 
the terms, and the arguments which led to assent may be stronger or 
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weaker, so we speak of strong or weak assent and strong or feeble 
faith, for supernatural faith is a kind of assent. Since under the 
guidance of grace faith may get hold upon us in an ever stronger way 
and since this form of assent is always superior in nature and kind, 
we may say that belief in revelation implies a singularly strong assent. 
But nevertheless, assent is ever assent: the unconditional acceptance 
of a proposition as true.” 


When, therefore, we speak about degrees of assent or degrees of 
certitude, we express ourselves in an inaccurate way, meaning degrees 
of probability or degrees of proof.” If only the slightest condition- 
ality is connected with what we call assent, or if we cannot call a pro- 
position certain in every sense, there is no question of certitude nor 
of assent. 


Moreover, by altering the meaning of the term “assent” we would 
take away the distinction between assent and inference. 


4. The Road to Assent. 


Newman blames Locke and his school, who exclude unconditional 
assent unless it be the result of an act of intuition or demonstration.” 


He proves the falsehood of this thesis by illustrating how often we 
give assent to propositions although there is no intuition nor demon- 
stration. 


He deals therefore with the three roads to certitude: 1. Intuition; 
2. Demonstration, i.e., syllogistic reasoning or formal inference; 
3. Natural reasoning or informal inference, i.e., the exercise of the 
illative sense. 

a. Intuition. At first one might think that by intuition Newman means 
any perception of an object which is directly perceptible, in other 
words not only the mental perception of a self-evident truth, as e.g., 
twice two make four, but also sense-perception, i.e., the perception of 
sense objects by the senses. This view is confirmed when he implies 
in a certain passage of his Grammar that he knows by intuition 
what is self-evident.” Nevertheless this is not so. Newman indeed 
maintains that we give assent to information received by means of our 
senses; he states that “by means of sense we gain knowledge directly”™ 
and in another place: “I allow then as much as this, that, when an 
argument is in itself and by itself conclusive of a truth, it has by a law 
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of our nature the same command over our assent, or rather the truth 
which it has reached has the same command, as our senses have.” 
But by intuition he means: the realization of a general fact, without 
assignable or recognizable media of realization.% 


To this definition he adds this example: by means of intuition we 
draw from ever-recurring experiences of phenomena of sense the 
general proposition, viz., that there is an external world.” Without 
knowing exactly how we arrived at that conclusion we maintain beyond 
any doubt the existence of an external world. In another chapter he 
asserts that “sense, sensation, instinct, intuition supply us with facts 
and the intellect uses them.”** It follows from this that Newman must 
draw a distinction between assent to data of sense and assent to data 
of intuition. But he does not clarify this. Once he uses the term intuition 
in the meaning of Kant when speaking of a school of philosophers who 
“have recourse to the hypothesis of intuitions, intellectual forms, and 
the like” “in order to vindicate the certainty of our knowledge.” He 
observes that with them he earnestly maintains the certainty of know- 
ledge, but he does not think it imperative to follow their method because 
an appeal to “the common voice of mankind” would be sufficient for 
the purpose.” 


In another chapter he identifies a truth, received by means of in- 
tuition, with the voice of nature.” To give an instance of intuition he 
mentions the proposition “We exist.”"* Further, as has been said 
already, he teaches that the object of intuition is the self-evident.” 
Intuition in the sense of Kant he rejects."* When, then, we consider 
that he contrasts knowledge gained by means of the illative sense to 
knowledge gained by intuition, it follows from all this that this defini- 
tion may be given for Newman’s intuition: Intuition is the knowledge 
of general propositions gained by the mind without any discursive 
reasoning. 


Some authors writing on Newman use the word “intuition” for 
his illative sense. Sometimes they even insinuate by it that the illative 
sense is nothing but intuition, meaning by that term a kind of immed- 
iate and spontaneous perception or feeling of truths without any dis- 
cursive preparation. Newman indeed may be said to have given occa- 
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sion to this confusion of notions, for he calls the illative sense a power 
of guessing when he says: “This divination comes by nature, and 
belongs to all of us in a measure, to women more than to men, hitting 
or missing as the case may be;”™ and in another passage he calls the 
operation of the illative sense an instinctive perception, acting by a 
spontaneous impulse, without our knowing how we use it.” He as- 
cribes the quick and accurate judgments of genius like those of Napo- 
leon and Columbus to the illative sense." In one passage he speaks 
about it as intuition perception,” in another simply as intuition.’ 


But from the foregoing chapters” it is clear that the illative sense 
cannot be called intuition in the current meaning of the word. Again 
and again Newman draws our attention to the fact that there are antece- 
dents, premisses, but that they are not consciously recognized as such. 
The operation of the illative sense must be called reasoning, but it is 
reasoning without the formal application of the rules of logic and 
without a clear insight into the road taken by the mind. The conclu- 
sions of the illative sense require a process of thought, an aggregate 
of mental acts, which is apparently very simple, but in reality very 
complicated — hence not to be expressed in satisfactory logical 
formulas. 

Nor does Newman teach that a kind of immediate perception, ac- 
tuated according to some philosophers, by the will and by feelings, 
complements our intellectual knowledge, a doctrine, perhaps best 
qualified by the name of emotional intuition. Again he supplies us 
with a ground for this opinion when he recounts the story of the her- 
oine in Sir Walter Scott’s “Peveril of the Peak.” She felt an instinctive 
fear for the manner of her hostess and for the unusually luxurious 
surroundings in which she found herself. He calls this fear a feeling 
and attributes it to the illative sense. 


Stronger still are his expressions when he enlarges on his thesis: 
it is the whole man who reasons.” But we should do Newman a wrong 
if we gave his illative sense the name of emotional intuition, because 
as has been shown,** Newman teaches the primacy of intellect and 
reason; unless reason takes the lead we fall into error, prejudice, 


b. Demonstration. Demonstration in the Newmanian sense is a 
syllogism that is objectively irresistible; in other words, it is a syllogism 
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which commands assent by the irresistible compulsion of the “evi- 
dentia.” This is actually the case only in mathematical proofs and 
then exclusively in short and simple reasonings.** 


Here Newman seems to contradict himself. Perfect logical demon- 
stration does but rarely occur, he says, except in short mathematical 
proof. Even religion cannot be demonstrated in perfectly strict syl- 
logisms.” Nevertheless, in another passage Newman teaches that the 
truth of religion may be intrinsically, objectively and abstractedly 
demonstrated.” This sounds like a contradiction in terms. But his 
meaning is clear and his doctrine consistent. 


As has been said, the solution of this apparent contradiction lies 
in the distinction between subjectively irresistible proofs and object- 
ively irresistible proofs. Religion is not demonstrable on subjectively 
irresistible grounds; in other words, we cannot give grounds, syllo- 
gisms, reasons, for our faith which will infallibly convince anybody 
without exception. There will always be an opening for objections 
with at least some appearance of reasonableness for a certain class 
of persons. But it is indeed possible to construe evidence for religion 
which is objectively and intrinsically irresistible, abstraction being 
made of the state of mind of individuals whom we want to convince.” 


We suppose that nobody will make an objection against this thesis, 
although some may think his distinctions far-fetched. Nobody except 
a sceptic will deny that we may attain assent and certitude by object- 
ively and subjectively irresistible proofs. 


The narrowness of Newman’s notion of demonstration is to be ex- 
plained from the doctrines of Locke and his followers, which were 
propagated with great enthusiasm in the eighteenth century and which 
were closely connected with the overestimation of mathematics and 
science. In these branches of knowledge absolute certitude was only 
reached by mathematical demonstration. They concluded therefore 
that mathematical demonstration was also the only road to certitude 
in other departments. Newman adopted the term and its meaning but 
he did not agree with the doctrine. With all his might he defended his 
belief that there existed another road to certitude. 


This demonstration is also called by Newman formal inference. 
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Formal inference is syllogizing, formal argument, paper-logic. It will 
be useful and reliable, effective and safe, only in case of abstractions, 
as in mathematics, but not when the concrete is concerned, because 
the concrete can never be adequately put into words, and words denot- 
ing concrete things have innumerable implications.** Of course we 
may “circumscribe and stint their import” by means of abstraction 
but then our conclusion will be abstract and we do not reach the con- 
crete, which is our aim. Does it follow from all this that we cannot 
attain to truth in concrete things? By no means, replies Newman, 
because we possess a finer, subtler and more elastic organon than 
formal inference or paper-logic, viz., the illative sense. 


c. The Illative Sense. As we have proved from many texts, Newman 
teaches as his firm conviction and as his explicit doctrine that in or- 
dinary life, nay, even in most cases of scientific investigation, we do 
not reach certitude on the strength of verbal reasoning, formal infer- 
ence, demonstration, but by means of the quick, subtle and myster- 
ious acts of the mind, which he calls the function of the illative sense. 
Apart from concrete knowledge, gained directly from sense perception, 
apart from knowledge gained from intuition and demonstration as 
explained above, there are many more truths about which we possess 
absolute certitude. This certitude cannot be sufficiently explained, 
Newman maintains, unless we attribute to our minds a power to reach 
a rational conclusion from a mass of accumulating and converging 
probabilities so that after reflection we give it our full assent, i.e., 
become certain. 


The illative sense, therefore, is but the human mind as far as it sees 
the truth of a proposition without formal syllogisms but not without 
antecedents or discursive preparations. In the following chapter we 
intend to prove the correctness of this definition. 


III, Inference. 
1. What is Inference? 


Inference is the conditional acceptance of a proposition. When we 
infer or conclude or draw a conclusion, we consider a proposition, 
viz., a conclusion in relation to other propositions.” For in that case 
there is always a relation to premisses. We arrive at what is unknown 
by means of what is known and in this sense we are dependent on the 
known. As soon as this relation has disappeared, i.e., as soon as we 
have abstracted from the means leading to the conclusion, and accepted 
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the conclusion unconditionally and independently of the premisses 
as true, we no longer have an inference but assent. 


Now, in inferences we always find variations. As the premisses are 
stronger or weaker, the inferences will be stronger or weaker.”° Even 
though the reasoning is both subjectively and objectively convincing, 
i.e., demonstrative, the dependence on the premisses and so the con- 
ditionality will remain up to the moment that assent is given, or, in 
other words, the conclusion is accepted without any reference to the 
premisses or dependence on them. We find the highest degree of con- 
vincing and irresistible evidentia in such a conclusicn if looked upon 
as an inference; but looked upon as assent there is no degree at all. 
For assent is the acceptance of something as true; and what is accept- 
ed as true, cannot at the same time be accepted as conditionally true.** 


Newman assigns the name of inference to verbal reasoning, i.e., to 
all modes of reasoning which are conducted by means of terms: so too 
induction, deduction, analogy, etc.°* His main subdivision, however, 
is the distinction between formal inference on the one hand and in- 
formal and natural inference on the other. 


Formal inference comprises all sorts of syllogistic reasoning which 
proceeds by means of major or minor premisses and generally with 
the aid of well-formulated propositions.”* These propositions, consist- 
ing of terms denoting ideas, work like symbols in mathematics. The 
science which is the regulating principle is logic.°** Hence he some- 
times uses the words logic and inference indiscriminately.** We have 
seen what value Newman attributed to this kind of inference.” Later 


on we shall prove that formal inference needs the supplemental help 
of the illative sense. 


Informal inference is nothing but the operation of the illative sense, 
the subtle power of the mind to see the truth in an accumulation of 
probabilities, all pointing to the same conclusion but each of them too 
weak to justify this conclusion. Our mind is so constituted that it may 
view a concrete problem from such a variety of standpoints, in such 
a vast number of aspects that it becomes altogether unfeasible to reg- 
ister this mass of mental acts in logical formulas, while, nevertheless, 
contact with truth and certitude is established by this mental process.°® 


Natural inference hardly differs from informal inference; it is a 
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simple act of the mind arguing from one concrete thing to another. 
It is an almost unconscious transition from the known to the unknown. 
The difference between informal inference and natural inference lies 
in the fact that with the former the antecedents, i.e., the probable 
propositions converging to one definite point, are more or less explicit- 
ly prominent in the mind though not in all details, whereas with the 
latter, there is no explicit consciousness of antecedents at all. This 
is our most natural mode of arguing and this explains its name.” 
Newman calls it instinct because this reasoning is spontaneous and 
takes place without assignable or recognizable means.” This difference 
however, is neither great nor important because with both natural and 
informal inference the mental process goes on spontaneously, and 


with both we look at things “per modum unius” disregarding the 
details.” 


This informal, natural inference forms the basis, the starting-point 
of all formal, logical inference, in other words, logic is based on the 
illative sense, and scientific, syllogistic reasoning is but a form of or- 
dinary, natural thinking. All sciences have their foundations in this 
natural mode of thinking.” We need the rules and the science of logic, 
however, as the only means of communicating our thoughts and the 
roads to our conclusions with others; it is the only “common measure 
of mind” between one man and the other. 


Formal inference is notional,’ informal and natural inference are 
real. The former is the principle of advancement of knowledge because 
without abstraction and the use of notions we should always move in 
a small circle, the circle of the surrounding concrete, individual beings, 
But the latter deepens our thinking so that we do not “waste ourselves 
in vague speculations.” While it implies a certain narrow-mindedness 
viz., as regards the number of objects, it supposes a firm hold upon 
things, a profound insight and an extreme clearness, which we do not 
possess in notional assent and formal inference.’” 


2. The Distinction and the Relation Between 
Inference and Assent. 


Locke insists upon degrees of assent in such a way that he virtually 
identifies assent and inference and makes certitude depend on syllo- 
gisms. Hence Newman takes many pains to illustrate the intrinsic 
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difference.’ He proves that assent often remains while the inferences, 
preparatory to our assent, have vanished long ago. He shows that 
assent may disappear—often under the influence of the will—while 
the reasons which had led to assent keep their value and strength. This 
proves at any rate that assent and inference differ intrinsically. 
Sometimes an inference may be absolutely convincing, whereas we 
do not give assent. Good but weak arguments for a proposition may 
prevent our assenting to it; why do we not give a weak assent then? An 
The difference between inference and assent appears even in the case 
of mathematics. In short and clear mathematical proofs we feel forced 
inference may grow in strength, but assent exists or does not exist. 
to give assent. If all premisses of other inferences would be as clear as 
those, assent would always follow inference immediately. But when 
the mathematical proofs are long and complicated, we cannot un- 
conditionally accept the conclusion unless we are convinced of the 
absolute accuracy of every step in the reasoning process, and this 
“condition sine qua non” may so much impress us that we withhold 
assent. All this proves that demonstrative proofs are not identical with 
assent, or in other words, inference is not assent.’™ 


However, though inference and assent are distinct acts of the mind, 
this does not imply the absence of a close relation between them. First, 
all arguments against a conclusion tend to hinder assent. On the other 
hand, the more probable the arguments, the greater our inclination 
to give assent. When we assent we generally have reasons either im- 
plicit or explicit.” Indeed, they are not adequate causes of our assent 
but they are the sine qua non conditions.*°* Newman even doubts 
whether there is any case in which assent is given without some pre- 
liminary or an antecedent functioning as a reason.’ Not only does 
inference precede assent as a rule, very often acts of inference are 
its usual concomitants; e.g., we are certain, on sufficient grounds, that 
Great Britain is an island; in other words we assent to the proposition. 
Now, while the same reasons are before us we may persist in this 
assent.’ 


Inference has a special relation with notional assent while it is dis- 
tinct from it. There exists a remarkable distinction also between in- 
ference and real assent. The explanation of these statements may ill- 
ustrate Newman’s thoughts. 
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At the beginning of the Grammar,’ Newman had already drawn 
attention to the fact that inferences show a special affinity to notional 
apprehension, as assent does to real apprehension. He enlarges upon 
this subject in a following chapter**° and maintains that notional assent 
resembles inference since the apprehension in both cases is notional. 
Hence we are apt to mix up inference with notional assent and vice 
versa, When, e.g., a Stoic assent to the proposition that a just man 
“struggling in the storms of fate” is endowed with moral nobleness, 
he gives it a notional assent. But we might easily mistake this mental 
act for an inference, consistently derived from his Stoic principles or 
for an assent to “the inferential necessity of the nobleness of that 
struggle.” 


This special affinity between inference and notional assent makes 
Newman connect the normal state of inference with notional appre- 
hension and the normal state of assent with real apprehension, i.e., 
inferences are generally notional, assents are generally real.*** For 
inference implies that we perceive and state the dependence on pre- 
misses, in other words, that we accept a relation; now, a relation is 
abstract and notional. Assent, however, is entirely and exclusively 


directed to the proposition itself, without any relation, without reserves, 
without dependence. Only a concrete or real proposition is easily 
accepted by the mind in this way; an abstract or notional proposition 
does not so easily get an unconditional acception. Hence Newman 
considers an act of assent most perfect when it has for its object a 
proposition which is apprehended as an experience and an image, 
the representation of things, not of notions. On the other hand. an act 
of inference is most perfect when it has for its object a proposition 
which is notionally apprehended, the representation of a creation of 
the mind. Indeed, inferences may be apprehended really as well as 
notionally; the same applies to assent. But when inferences are con- 
cerned with things, with the concrete, they tend to be conjectures and 
have little logical force; and when assents are concerned with notions, 
they tend to be mere assertions, and he who enunciates them has not 
got hold of them with a personal grasp.”* 


That is why Newman ventures to pronounce the following paradox: 
“When inference is clearest, assent may be less forcible, and, when 
assent is most intense, inference may be the least distinct, for . . . 
while the apprehension strengthens assent, inference often weakens 
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the apprehension.” **” In other words: The more clearly we see the ex- 
plicit proofs before our minds and the more accurately we have un- 
ravelled and weighed them with our reason and intellect, the weaker 
our adhesion to the proposition, and the more doubtful our certitude. 
But if we assent powerfully to a truth, we often see only vaguely its 
proofs and reasons. For the more we have assimilated the concrete 
object by grasping it from all sides and the more we have experienced 
its reality, the stronger will be our assent, whereas the more abstractly 
we reason about the concrete, the looser will the contact be with the 
real object. 

Hence Newman unhesitatingly states: “The object of assent is a 
truth, the object of inference is the truth-like or a verisimilitude.”*™” 
Without the preceding explanation this would sound very strange, 
to say the least. 

Hence, too, acts of real assent will influence our conduct, whereas 
notional assent and inferences often will not.’* For inferences are 
concerned with aspects only, i.e., the surface of things. They are en- 
gaged on formulas, not on concrete facts. Even if they deal with mo- 
tives and acts, character and behavior, art and science, morals and 
religion etc., they do not treat these subjects as living realities, as real 
things, but as material of inference, i.e., as abstract ideas, as mere 
notions. On the other hand, assents generally deal with reality, with 
the concrete, with living beings, which stimulate the mind in several 
ways by their characteristics working on the imagination. They have 
for their objects not only what is true, but at the same time what is 
beautiful, instructive, useful, admirable, heroic, etc. These objects ex- 
cite devotion, inflame the passions and stimulate the affections. In 
this way assent leads to all sorts of acts, it forms principles and charac- 
ters and is intimately connected with everything individual and 
personal. 

The description of these theories may seem to be full of the notional- 
ity and unreality of abstraction, but read Newman’s fascinating pages 
on the problem of whether the study of science makes man religious’ 
and see how all this comes to life. 


3. Degrees of Inference and Its Relation 
to Certitude. 


What are exactly the degrees of assent mentioned by Locke? This 
philosopher states that these degrees vary according to the “degree in 
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which the evidence on one side preponderates, or exceeds that on the 
other.”"*° So on the balance of assent the degree is determined accord- 
ing to the weight of the proofs or the degrees of evidence. Against this 
thesis Newman makes head in a masterfully worded argumentation. 
He considers a great number of assents and illustrates that the alleged 
reasons are but probabilities, no convincing proofs, no immediate 
evidence, no demonstration. According to Locke those assents should 
vary in strength as the proofs vary in strength; an unconditional ac- 
ceptance would be unlawful, illegitimate; there would be no room for 
certitude in these cases. Nevertheless, Newman says, there is an uncon- 


ditional acceptance of these propositions as true, i.e., a rational 
certitude:*™” 


We are sure beyond all hazard of a mistake, that our own self is not the only 
being existing; that there is an external world; that it is a system with parts 
and a whole, a universe carried on by laws; and that the future is affected by 
the past. We accept and hold with an unqualified assent, that the earth, consid- 
ered as a phenomenon, is a globe, that all its regions see the sun by turns; that 
there are vast tracts on it of land and water; that there are really existing 
cities on definite sites, which go by the names of London, Paris, Florence, and 
Madrid. We are sure that Paris or London, unless suddenly swallowed up by an 


earthquake or burned to the ground, is to-day just what it was yesterday, when 
we left it. 


We laugh to scorn the idea that we had no parents though we have no memory 
of our birth; that we shall never depart this life, though we can have no experi- 
ence of the future; that we are able to live without food, though we have never 
tried; that a world of men did not live before our time, or that the world has 
had no history; that there has been no rise and fall of states, no great men, no 
wars, no revolutions, no art, no science, no literature, no religion. 


We should be either indignant or amused at the report of our intimate friend 
being false to us; and we are able sometimes, without any hesitation, to accuse 
certain parties of hostility and injustice to us. We may have a deep consciousness, 
which we never can lose, that we on our part have been cruel to others, and that 
they have felt us to be so, or that we have been, and have been felt to be, 
ungenerous to those who love us. We may have an overpowering sense of our 
moral weakness, of the precariousness of our life, health, wealth, position, and 
good fortune. We may have a clear view of the weak points of our physical con- 
stitution, of what food or medicine is good for us, and what does us harm. We 
may be able to master, at least in part, the course of our past history; its turning 
points, our hits, and our great mistakes. We may have a sense of the presence of 
a Supreme Being, which never has been dimmed by even a passing shadow, 
which has inhabited us ever since we can recollect any thing, and which we cannot 
imagine our losing. We may be able, for others have been able, so to realize the 
precepts and truths of Christianity, as deliberately to surrender our life, rather 
than transgress the one or to deny the other. 


On all these truths we have an immediate and unhesitating hold, nor do we 
think ourselves guilty of not loving truth for truth’s sake, because we cannot 
reach them through a series of intuitive propositions. Assent on reasonings not 
demonstrative is too widely recognized an act to be irrational, unless man’s nature 
is irrational, too familiar to the prudent and clearminded to be an infirmity or 
an extravagance. None of us can think or act without the acceptance of truths, 
not intuitive, not demonstrated, yet sovereign. If our nature has any constitution, 
any laws, one of them is this absolute reception of propositions as true, which lie 
outside the narrow range of conclusions to which logic, formal or virtual, is te- 
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thered; nor has any philosophical theory the power to force on us a rule which 
will not work for a day. 

What Newman teaches in these pages is but this: the power of the 
arguments or the value of inferences is not proportionate to assent and 
certitude ;*** logic is not the measure of assent and certitude; of course 
there is a relation between logic and assent, but it is not the relation 
of cause and effect, as little as the thermometer is the cause of the cold 
and the heat it indicates;’” logic supplies us with the symbols, the 
outward tokens of our assent and certitude; we refer to it for our own 
satisfaction and our justification with others’ but it is not certitude 
itself. 


The conclusion follows: Locke’s degrees of assent are but degrees 
of inference. “His assents are but inferences,’”’ Newman observes.” 
And all his proofs from conversational sources and colloquial phrases 
have to be explained in quite another way, as was done before.” 


IV . Certitude. 
1. The Word Certitude Often Misused. 


As Newman draws a well-marked distinction between assent and 
inference, in the same way he objects to the identification of assent 
and certitude. He thought it a distressing fact that the word “certitude” 
was being hopelessly misused in every day life. There is nothing on 
earth which is more valuable for the human mind, and nothing for 
which it longs more than the possession of truth, the repose of certitude. 
But Newman experienced how often something was called certain 
which appeared to be false, and this even to such an extent that there 
were those who considered certitude in the strict sense of the word, 
an impossibility. This phenomenon had its fatal effects as regards the 
knowledge of religious truths. He knew victims of this theory. There- 
fore he made it his great concern to explain clearly what certainty is 
and how it is distinguished from assent. 


All certitude is assent, but not all assent is certitude. For simple 
assent, i.e., assent withvut reflection, is o:.iv .ertitude m the popular 
sense: “Whatever a man holds to be true, he will say he holds for 
certain.””** Newman prefers to call such certitude, material, virtual, 
or interpretative certitude.’ As soon as reflection becomes necessary 
and is exercised upon simple assent, material certitude is converted 
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into formal or actual certitude, unless, of course, assent vanished 
owing to reflection, which shows that there was no assent after all. 
“Mere assent is not certitude and must not be confused with it.” 
Newman has acquired this definition by means of his psychological 
insight into our mental attitude when we are certain. We intend to 
follow his explanations step by step. 


He states, then, that there exist three conditions for certitude: 
1) Certitude follows investigation and proof;2) certitude is indefect- 
ible; 3) certitude is accompanied by a specific sense of intellectual 
satisfaction and repose.’”* These characteristics are not to be found 
in simple assent, or in certitude in the popular sense. Therefore, simple 
assent and popular certitude are not certitude. 


Where does Newman get these notes of certitude or how does he 
prove their legitimacy? Is he objective in this matter? 


In order not to be led astray in the arguments which Newman gives 
for these notes, we should never forget that he looks at things from a 
psychological point of view. He examines what mankind thinks cer- 
titude to be, or in other words, what on second thought is required 
for true certitude. These requirements appear to be universal, i.e., 
everybody demands them as soon as he reflects on the notion of cer- 
titude. Not everybody, however, is consistent so that there may be found 
those who call themselves certain although these conditions have not 
been fulfilled. This explains why Newman uses the word “certitude” 
promiscuously for popular certitude and for certitude in the strict 
sense, i.e., for reflex assent. . 


2. Certitude Follows Investigation and Proof. 


Very often we give our assent to propositions in an almost uncon- 
scious and mechanical way. We assert that we are certain of them. 
Nevertheless these propositions are but “expressions of our personal 
likings, tastes, principles, motives and opinions as dictated by nature 
or resulting from habit.” They are “acts and manifestations of self.” 
And as we know ourselves least, so we are often unconscious of the 
acts of assent we are making. And if we were to compare our reflex 
assents with these almost unconscious acts of assent, we should ob- 
serve how few in number reflex assents are.’*’ 


The kernel of Newman’s theory lies in this assertion: what we call 
certitude in every day life, is often no certitude at all. If we should 
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persist in calling and considering these assents real certitude, all truths 
would be uncertain and doubtful. The greater number of these so-called 
certitudes would be but rash judgments, imaginings, prejudices, etc., 
which come into existence mechanically, with no consciousness or 
only a partial one. In this way “the very idea of certitude falls into 
disrepute.” 


In these cases we may use the word “assent,” viz., simple assent, 
and sometimes “material certitude” but we must not call it certitude 
in the strict sense of the word. 


It may happen, however, that these, our simple assents, suddenly 
call for their grounds.” We had never felt the need of accounting for 
them, but now we feel it necessary to institute an examination. This 
need not imply any doubt as to the truth of the propositions involved. 
We do not suspend our assents. We only want to know the motives 
which justify them.*”° If educated people are concerned, the investi- 
gation of the grounds of their assents is even a duty and a necessity. 
For, as knowledge grows their intellects are put upon trial and the 
intellectual assents, taught them at school, want testing, realizing and 
developing by the exercise of their mature judgment.’ Very often 
we find that the assents disappear after the investigation of their 
basis. Although we do not start an inquiry on account of any doubt— 
as doubt excludes assent and inquiry is something quite different 
from doubt—f the assent disappears it does not follow that our assent 
was not what it professed to be.*** We had not begun our inquiry sup- 
posing that it would lead us to another conclusion, nor with the inten- 
tion never to withdraw our assent. It if one of the characteristics of 
certitude, even in the popular sense, that we do not feel the least 
suspicion or fear or anticipation of the failure of our assents. The 
force and the unconditionality of assent precludes such an attitude 
of mind.** 


Newman maintains that this examination “does but fulfill a law of 
our nature.” For the grounds of our simple assents are not proporti- 
onate to the certainty and importance of our beliefs. Hence we spon- 
taneously try to find those grounds in a more explicit or reflex way.” 


It does not matter whether our assent vanishes or not after the ex- 
amination. But if a new assent is the result, there will be this difference 
between the former simple assent and the latter reflex one, viz., that 
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the new assent will be energetic on account of its explicitness and 
deliberateness. It is no longer a prejudice. It is not only an assent to 
a proposition but it is an assent to an assent, it is a complex and reflex 
act, it is certitude in the full sense of the word. Certitude, therefore, 
is the perception of a truth with the perception that it is a truth, in other 
words, conscious, reflex knowledge or the consciousness of knowing, 
expressed in “I know that I know.” 


In the process of examining the grounds for our simple assents, 
we begin to find out whether they had virtual certitude or not. For there 
are assents that cannot be called virtual or material certitudes, but 
assents to a falsehood. Unless we withdraw those assents to untruths 
after we have reflected on them, we have false assents and false cer- 
titudes. Often, however, after reflection, we will refuse assent for once 
and for all. Nor is it impossible even to withdraw our assent to a true 
proposition, viz., when—as Newman says—we are overcome by the 
number of views which we have to confront, or swayed by the urgency 
of special objections, or biased by our imaginations. And in this way 
it becomes clear that our assent was not genuine, but a mere profession, 
a self-delusion or a cloak for unbelief.*** 


These considerations lead Newman to conclude that certitude sup- 
poses a reflex argumentation or a conscious examination into the 
object of our simple assents. 


3. Certitude is Indefectible. 


Another argument proving Newman’s definition of certitude lies 
in his discussion about the indefectibility of this state of mind. “Assents 
may and do change; certitudes endure.” 


It is a matter of course that “what is once true is always true.” 
Consequently, whenever I am certain of a proposition, I feel convinced 
that the opposite can never be true even if I should ever deny that truth. 
Whoever is certain of a truth is proof against objections, Suppose these 
objections were to return again and again, and to attack us repeatedly, 
they will remain imaginations, phantoms, dreams, as compared to the 
light of our certitude."** He who is certain that Ireland lies west of 
England and that the Pope is the Vicar of Christ, will be intolerant 
of objections because he is convinced of the falsehood of the contra- 
dictory. He would believe that these propositions remain true even 
if his certitude should fail. 
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But how often we think ourselves certain while we feel doubts when- 
ever an objection occurs. Then it becomes clear that our certitude was 
not genuine, It was a mere assent, given without sufficien$ implicit or 
explicit grounds. How confidently, e.g., people often speak in the court. 
How absolute their assertions are. But as soon as an oath is required, 
a conscientious man becomes careful and begins to guard his statements 
with restrictions and qualifications. His so-called certitude disap- 
pears. When people are afraid of attacks on their assents, this generally 
implies doubt and incertitude; he who is certain smiles at objections. 
This, too, proves that mere assents are not certitudes. Many more 
examples of the kind could be cited.**° : 

So it must be a characteristic of certitude that its object is a truth, 
and a truth as such or a proposition as true. 

There are right and wrong convictions, and certitude is a right conviction; 
if it is not right with a consciousness of being right, it is not certitude. Now, truth 
cannot change; what is once truth is always truth; and the human mind is made 
for truth, and so rests in truth, as it cannot rest in falsehood. When then it once 
becomes possessed of a truth, what is to dispossess it? 

But this state of mind is certitude, “Therefore once certitude, always 
certitude.” Indefectibility almost enters into the very notion of cer- 
titude.** 


It does not follow from this that all assents which do not change 
are certitudes. Every assent may persist with certain persons and in 
certain cases. There is no definite line between genuine certitudes 
and false certitudes.'** The unchangeableness is only a negative test, 
i.e., when certitudes fail, it proves that the person who said he was 
certain was not certain after all, but possessed only apparent certitude 


and mere assent.**® 


This statement seems to be fatal to the possibility of any certitude. 
How often, says Newman, were we certain, whereas this certitude 
proved false in the event. If we cannot draw a line between certitude 
which has truth as its object, and certitude which has not, ought not 
we always be uneasy and full of doubts? In this case even Newman’s 
definition of certitude would be valueless, for certitude would be 
something chimeric, “opinions or anticipations, judgments on the 
verisimilitude of intellectual views, not the possession and enjoyment 
of truths.”*** This objection requires careful consideration. 


No, says Newman, this does not follow by any means. True, there 
are apparent certitudes proving false in the end. But certitude is re- 
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flex assent, i.e., assent deliberately given after reasoning. So if our 
assent was given wrongly, the reasoning must have been faulty, not 
the assent to it.*° What determined our conviction was not the “evi- 
dentia,” but other factors, personal inclinations and motives, the 
power of prejudice or delusion.““* We have made a mistake ourselves, 
not our reason.“** We should have trained our reasoning powers; we 
should have been wary and not so easily satisfied with our reflection. 
If we could not be certain anymore because we were once certain on 
a false ground, we should for the same reason abstain from looking 
for proofs if we have been given a bad proof once. Errors in reason- 
ing are lessons and warnings, not to give up all reasoning but to 
reason with more caution—“Usum non tollit abusus.”**” We do not 
do away with clocks and watches because from time to time they go 


wrong. **° 


Deficiency in intellectual training causes another error as regards 
certitude, viz., the mistaking of simple assents for certitudes, and the 
probable and possible for certainties. People easily mix up those 
notional assents which Newman calls profession, credence and opinion, 
with assent given after reflection. These notional assents often prove 


to have been wrongly given and they have to be discarded after ex- 
amination. People infer from this that certitudes are defectible, where- 
as there was no certitude at all. Consequently “the very idea of cer- 
titude falls into disrepute.”*** This, too, takes away the edge of the 
objection quoted above in connection with false certitude. 


Another fact also weakens the power of this objection, viz., the 
truth that in many matters certitude is an impossibility. Apart from 
the province of the senses we may have certitudes about the principles 
and the basis of the sciences, about elementary truths relating to our- 
selves, to our daily habits and needs, our homes and families, our 
friends, neighborhood, country and civil state. But outside these pro- 
vinces there is a large field of probabilities. It is all that is connected 
with public affairs, social life, professional matters, business, duty, 
literature, taste and even experimental sciences. Discussions, argu- 
ments and proofs concerning these departments vary to an infinite de- 
gree: “Mundum tradidit disputationi eorum.”””° This is even the case 
as regards religion. We are certain about the existence of God, His 
Providence, His acts and His will, whether this knowledge be natural 
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ur whether it reached us by means of revelation. But outside this field 
there is an extensive province, in natural and revealed theology as well 
as in ethics, of probable opinions.*” 


All this explains how it comes about that we so often change our 
assents which we wrongly called certitudes. The objection therefore 
holds no ground against Newman’s statement: certitude is indefectible, 
consequently it must be deliberate, conscious and reflex. 


4. Certitude Causes a Sense of Repose and Triumph. 


Certitude is distinct from mere assent. This follows, too, from the 
fact that the frame of mind which immediately arises out of certitude 
differs widely from the feelings which attend simple assent.” 


In order to understand what Newman means, we only need to con- 
sider and to analyze certitude as a psychological phenomenon. 


What feeling accompanies the possession of certitude? “It is a feel- 
ing of satisfaction and self-congratulation, of intellectual security, 
arising out of a sense of success, attainment, possession, finality.” 
As the fulfillment of duty causes peace of mind, and enjoyable self- 
approval, in the same way the attainment of truth causes a feeling of 
intellectual security and self-repose. Now, this feeling never attends 
assents or other intellectual acts. It is a characteristic of certitude only, 
it is “its token and in a certain sense its form.”** 


Philosophers, Newman observes, like to dwell on the delights of 
knowledge, i. e., knowledge as such or simple assent. But these delights 
differ widely from those caused by the consciousness of knowledge, 
the knowing that one knows, or certitude. A great satisfaction and plea- 
sure indeed is derived from the direct perception of things, i.e., from 
simple assent, but unless the mind sees those things as known, the spe- 
cific pleasure which characterizes certitude does not arise in us. Accor- 
ding to Newman, the pleasure in perceiving truth without reflecting 
on it as truth, does not differ much from the pleasure felt in listening 
to stories or in passively receiving propositions which are not true. 
Any communication of other people’s thoughts contains its own pleas- 
ure whether those thoughts be true or not, whether they pretend to be 
true or not. We feel delighted when reading a novel or a biography, 
irrespective of the question of fact or fiction. Hence we persuade 
young people to read history by telling them that it is as interesting 
as a romance or novel. The mere acquisition of new images gives us 
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pleasure and satisfaction, especially when these images are impressive, 
great, various, unexpected, beautiful, when they are related to one 
another as parts to a whole, with mutual relations, with continuity, 
succession, evolution, with recurring complications and their solutions, 
with a crisis and a catastrophe. This pleasure and satisfaction does 
not depend at all on the truth and the reality of those images. Of course 
Newman does not ignore the disappointment which would befall us 
if somebody told us that everything was untrue, but this has its ground 
in the fact that in that case we feel taken in. On the other hand, our 
pleasure would be greater if we knew that those stories were true to 
life because of the element of marvellousness and other factors. But 
even in this case the pleasure lies not in the triumphant repose of the 
mind after a struggle. This is the characteristic of certitude only.’™ 


Reasoning, too, or the pursuit of knowledge, has its own pleasure, 
differing from the pleasure of assent as well as from the pleasure of 
certitude. Anybody who has experienced the vacuity and depression 
of mind which we may feel after finishing an inquiry, will grant the 
truth of this assertion. The pleasure of inquiry and investigation and 
pursuit of knowledge lies in a search like that of a hunt, and it has its 
end where the pleasure of certitude begins. The successive stages of 
discovery imply an ever increasing knowledge, and this fact cannot 
but cause pleasure. But this pleasure chiefly arises from the exertion 
exercised and from the feeling that these efforts are an earnest of 
future success. It contains, moreover, the fascination of something 
mysterious which we hope to see gradually unveiled. It is a pleasure 
consisting of wonder, expectation, sudden surprises, suspense and 
hope, and of the progress to the unknown with irregular but sure ad- 
vances. It is the pleasure, bestowed on the strong by toil and struggle 
arising from the consciousness and the proofs of intellectual and moral 
strength, contained in the pride of ingenuity and skill, assiduity, pa- 
tience, accuracy and perseverance. This exertion of mind is often at- 
tended by a logical satisfaction, for there lies great pleasure “in 
proceeding from particular facts to principles, in generalizing, dis- 
criminating, reducing to order and meaning the maze of phenomena 
which nature presents to us.” Even for those who do not believe that 
reasoning leads to certitude, the search after arguments yields a 
special joy though only the joy of a game of chance or of skill. There 
is something poetical in this specific feeling of pleasure when com- 
pared with the delights of certitude, “as twilight has more poetry in 
it than noonday.”*°* 
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Therefore, since certitude—assent after reflection—gives us the 
satisfaction of repose after conflict, of intellectual security, of final 
and indelible success, and since other mental acts and attitudes—as 
simple assent and inference—do not cause this satisfaction, Newman 
concludes that by these characteristics certitude is distinguished from 
mere assent and other mental acts. 


5. False Certitude and Error. : 


In studying Newman’s doctrine of certitude we might come to the 
conclusion that he contradicts himself in this matter. On the one hand 
he stresses the indefectibility of certitude by maintaining that certitude 
which disappears is no certitude but error. On the other hand, how- 
ever, he holds that certitude may fail when he says: “If I am certain 
of a thing I believe it will remain what I now hold it to be, even though 
my mind should have the bad fortune to let it drop.” He gives an in- 
stance and tells us that he would resist a man who would try to betray 
him into injustice on so-called philosophical views, and this not 
because he thinks that immutable principles may become untrue on 
philosophical grounds but because man is fickle and changeable and 
easily commits intellectual sins against truth.*** So he shows fear of 
the loss of certitude and seems to grant its defectibility although in 
rare cases only. Moreover, he states that “no line can be drawn between 
such real certitudes as have truth for their object and apparent cer- 
titudes. No distinct test can be named sufficient to discriminate between 
what may be called the false prophet and the true. What looks like 
certitude always is exposed to the chance of turning out to be a 
mistake.”"™” The simple solution of this difficulty is given in a few 
words written in a letter to Dr. Charles Meynell: “I have defined cer- 
titude, a conviction of what is true. When a conviction of what is not 
true is considered as if it was a conviction of what is true, I have called 
it a false certitude.”*** Hence he wrote a great deal to prove “that 
failures of what was taken for certitude are the exception.”*™” 


From all this it follows that reflex assent or assent after reflection is 
not necessarily certitude. It may be false certitude. He calls these 
certitudes “professed certitudes”*™ or “mere convictions”™ or “wrong 
convictions." 
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Newman comprises these certitudes under the name “error” and 
writes wonderful pages about the psychology of error.’ He also gives 
the name of false certitude or error to some prejudices and enlarges 
on them in a fascinating way.’ 


6. Material Certitude An Objection. 


After these explanations it will be possible to speak about the several 
subdivisions of certitude, mentioned by Newman. And first about 
material certitude. 


Material certitude, as we have seen, is certitude in the popular 
sense of the word. Newman identifies it with simple assent and calls 
it also virtual and interpretative certitude.*® This act of the mind oc- 
curs much more frequently than reflex assent or formal certitude.’ 


There were Martyrs, says Newman, who died for their faith with 
simple assent, without reflection. The youths who defied tyrants and 
the maidens who were silent under terrible tortures, often possessed 
simple, material certitude only, there being no occasion to turn it into 
reflex assent or formal certitude. This was the assent which impelled 
them to great achievements. It was a confidence, originating more 
in spontaneous workings of the mind—instincts, says Newman—than 
in arguments; a conviction, based on a vivid apprehension and inspired 
by a particular logic, and more concentrated in will and in deed than 
in the abstract intellectual development of notions.’ But this simple 
assent of young, energetic, generous people was characterized by the 
fact that it could be turned into reflex assent at will if it were required. 
And this is what religious belief demands: it requires at least an assent 
which is convertible into certitude on demand.*” 


This proviso solves an objection which could undoubtedly be made 
against the Grammar of Assent. Newman had written this work to 
explain and to justify the belief of simple Christians who assented to 
the doctrines of their creed without reflection. For years and years he 
had felt a difficulty as to how they could be absolutely certain about 
the truth of dogmas without being able to give a satisfying explication 
of their grounds. Such belief resembled prejudice. Now, this latter 
problem found its solution in the fact that most of our beliefs were 
based on implicit reasons which do not admit of an adequate expres- 
sion in words. We become certain, not by means of explicit proofs, 





163. A summary is contained in this article: 3. Certitude is Indefectible. 
164. Pres. Pos., p. 227ff., Gramm., pp. 254-255. 
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i.e., by means of logic, but by means of the often untraceable workings 
of the illative sense. Every one possesses an illative sense, so every one 
can have certitude. But while explaining all this Newman analyzes 
the idea of certitude and excludes from it vulgar certitude, the certitude 
of the unlearned and unreflecting, and he maintains that their simple 
assent is no certitude. And this seems to be an evident contradiction, 
because Newman requires certitude in the full sense of the word for 
religion; certitude implies reflection; most people do not reflect on 
religious truths but accept them with simple assent and nevertheless 
their certitude is valid and reasonable! 


In order to answer this objection we remind the reader of the proviso 
just quoted. Religion requires as a minimum condition such simple 
assent as can be turned into reflex assent at the first call of necessity. 
In other words, simple assent will be sufficient if it is at the same time 
virtual certitude, i.e., if it is apt to be changed into certitude in the full 
sense of the word by means of reflection. From this it follows that 
simple assent is not always material or virtual certitude, although 
Newman seems to insinuate this. Thus he apparently identifies ordinary 
assent with simple assent to religious truths when he states: 

In proceeding to compare together simple assent and complex, that is Assent 
and Certitude, I begin by observing, that popularly no distinction is made between 
the two; or rather, that in religious teaching that is called Certitude to which 
I have given the name of Assent.169 

A little farther, however, he draws a clear distinction: 


As there is a condition of mind which is‘ characterized by invincible ignorance, 
so there is another which may be said to be possessed of invincible knowledge; 
and it would be paradoxical in me to deny to such a mental state the highest 
quality of religious faith—I mean certitude. 


I allow this, and therefore I will call simple assent material certitude; or, to 
use a still more apposite term for it, interpretative certitude, I call it interpre- 
tative, signifying thereby that, though the assent in the individuals here con- 
templated is not a reflex act, still the question only has to be started about the 
truth of the objects of their assent, in order to elicit from them an act of faith 
in response which will fulfill the conditions of certitude, as I have drawn them 
out.170 


More clearly still he repeats the same when saying: “There is an 
assent which is not virtual certitude, and is lost in the attempt to make 
it certitude.”"™ 


So all material certitude is simple assent, but all simple assent is 
not material certitude. There is more required for material certitude 
than for simple assent: simple assent must be certitude “in potentia” 
if it is to be called material or virtual certitude. 
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Secondly, as regards this objection, it should be observed that al- 
though the religious faith of very many Catholics does not rise higher 
than simple assent, this faith has its natural basis in implicit reason- 
ings; so it is rational on account of the illative sense. Their faith is 
therefore justifiable indeed even if it does not rest on verbal argumen- 
tation and logical proofs. That is what Newman wants to assert. 


7. Moral Certitude; Physical and Metaphysical Certitude; 
Practical Certitude. 


It has been remarked before that Newman is not fond of the term 
“moral certitude.” He must have met the word very often in treatises 
on Moral Theology, so he sometimes adopts it himself though in very 
rare cases. At one time he even observes that he designedly avoids the 
term on account of its vagueness,’"* This moral certitude is the highest 
possible certitude we are able to attain in most departments, not only 
in the department of ethics and religion, but even as regards many 
sciences, viz., in those cases in which concrete conclusions cannot be 
justified by abstract demonstration. 


It often happens that proofs which cannot be considered scientifical- 
ly satisfactory, are however sufficient to reach assent and certitude. 
Even if the grounds we can adduce for a proposition are but probabil- 
ities, our mind may be certain of their value and of the absolute rea- 
sonableness of their conclusion. In concrete matters this is the usual 
thing. Logic has not been put aside but the subtle working of the illative 
sense completes the insufficiency of logic.’ It is the accumulation of 
probabilities, all pointing to the same conclusion, and causing the firm 
conviction that the conclusion is not probable but certain. 


From this it appears that Newman comprises much more under 
the term “moral certitude” than is usually done, because he gives 
this name even to physical and metaphysical certitudes whenever he 
does not find strictly demonstrative proofs—demonstrative in the 
Newmanian sense—for an abstract conclusion. He practically classi- 
fies all concrete conclusions received as truths after reflection among 
moral certitudes. An adequate division of his terms would be: moral 
certitude as the opposite of mathematical certitude, parallel to real 
assent and notional assent, which could be called moral assent and 
mathematical assent. We have never come across the term “mathemati- 
cal certitude,” but we find the term “moral proof” as the opposite of 
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“mathematical proof,”** whereas in the University Sermons the 
term “legal proof” is used in contradistinction to “moral proof.”*” 

The terms “physical certitude” and “metaphysical certitude” have 
never been used by Newman as far as we know.’ Nor can we point 
to any terms in Newman’s works which bear their meanings. Newman 
deals with certitude in his own personal way as this chapter clearly 
goes to show. 

In a rare case we find the term “practical certitude” denoting 
a state of mind which excludes doubt but only on the strength of a con- 
clusion which rests on an accumulation of probabilities and which is 
useful and safe to act on so that it must be accepted as a duty. This 
practical certitude appears to be identical with moral certitude.*” 


8. Certitude and Certainty, Certitude and Truth. 


Newman not only uses the term “certitude” but also “certainty.” 
He explains the distinction in several places: certitude is a state of 
mind, certainty a quality of propositions.**" Generally he is consist- 
ent in the use of these terms but now and again we find the word “cer- 
tainty” for a state of mind where we should expect the word “cer- 
titude.””"7°» 

The contents of the word “certainty” will be best expressed by the 
word “truth.” When Newman explains reflex assent he says literally: 
“Let the proposition to which the assent is given be as absolutely true 
as the reflex act pronounces it to be, that is, objectively true as well as 
subjectively :—then the assent may be called a perception, the convic- 
tion a certitude, the proposition or truth a certainty, or thing known, 
or a matter of knowledge, and to assent to it is to know.” So certainty 
is a true proposition, a logical truth." 





174. J. H. Newman, Sermons Preached Before the University of Oxford, (Standard 
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The word “certainty” occurs comparatively seldom, evidently be- 
cause Newman prefers the common word “truth” to “certainty.” Very 
often, however, we come across the adjective “certain,” which refers 
either to the state of mind or to the quality of a proposition, in other 
words, it is the adjective of certitude as well as of certainty.” 


We find in the Grammar a text about certitude and certainty which 
may be easily misunderstood and misinterpreted. “The certainty of a 
proposition,” says Newman, “does properly consist in the certitude 
of the mind which contemplates it.”"*’ This passage seems to imply 
that Newman wants to do away with the objectivity of human think- 
ing at one blow; the truth of a judgment seems to depend on the 
human mind and not on things themselves. 


It would be a great mistake to tear these words from their surround- 
ings. Newman speaks about certitude given to us by the illative sense 
after considering a series of probabilities. These probabilities may 
be so various and numerous, and every person’s mind is so very differ- 
ently constituted from that of his neighbor, that there must unavoidably 
be a great difference in the estimation of those probabilities. Conse- 
quently, what is a proof for one is not always a proof for another, so 


that, if we wish to put it in a strong way, we might say: the certainty 


of this proposition virtually depends on the state of mind of the person 
considering it. 


If Newman meant anything more than this he would be contradicting 
himself in a very flagrant manner.’ From the words following this 
text, it appears that this explanation must be correct: “This of course 





181. E.g., Newman says in his Grammar, p. 344: ‘“Those propositions I call certain 
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may be said without prejudice to the objective truth or falsehood of 
propositions”; in other words, the objectivity remains intact, and 
a proposition is true or not, independent of the mental attitude of the 
person who accepts it. 


9. Doubt Referred to Certitude. 


‘ Y ion 


Doubt, according to Newman, is “a suspense of min or “a 
suspense of assent.”** He observes that “the word is often taken to 
mean the deliberate recognition of a thesis as being uncertain” but 


in this sense doubt is “an assent to a proposition at variance with the 
thesis.”"* 


He emphasizes the fact that we should not mix up doubt with objec- 
tions or difficulties. Certitude and assent exclude doubt but leave room 
for objections and difficulties. “Ten thousand objections as little make 
one doubt, as ten thousand ponies make one horse.””"*’ Many people 
are very sensitive as regards difficulties in religious matters. Newman 
was one of them. This, however, is not a reason to indulge in fostering 
doubts. After his conversion he did not doubt any more of the 


Catholicity of his adopted Church and of the truths she taught him not- 
withstanding some difficulties which he retained. Though the objec- 
tions may be clearly before one’s mind, though their strength may 
increase ever so much, this need not be a reason to doubt the truths 
of the propositions concerned at all, as little as he who cannot solve 
a mathematical problem need therefore doubt the existence of an 
answer.'** According to Newman; certitude and assent are incom- 
patible with doubt because the one as well as the other is an uncondi- 
tional acceptance of a proposition as true. 


All this does not imply that Newman has not known the psychologi- 
cal phenomena of incertitude and intellectual anxiety which may 
surround our assent and certitude. His descriptions of these quasi 
doubts are masterful. 


It is something very human to see our assent attended by flitting 
misgivings which do not touch our inner soul nor damage the act of 
assent itself.** Such anxieties, however, are merely emotions and 
feelings, caused by the imagination and the fancy, and have no relation 
with our intellect. Newman compares them to that beating of the heart 
and that trembling which even the bravest soldiers experience when 
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expecting an immediate attack from the enemy. This trouble of mind 
may beset a firm believer who fears that he believes not strongly 
enough.’*”° Many more examples of quasi doubts are given by Newman, 
doubts which do not damage our certitude and which the moralists 
call “dubia imprudentia.”™* 


If, then, the essence of doubt consists in the suspense of mind or the 
suspense of assent, it follows that the transition of simple assent to 
reflex assent need not at all involve doubt. The examination into the 
grounds of our assent does not necessarily take place because we are 
afraid that there are no grounds, An attempt to prove what we accept 
is not a suspense of assent. 


If we wish to give a name to the attitude of mind connected with 
this transition we might perhaps best call it methodical doubt. The 
intellectual assents, says Newman, in which we have been instructed 
from our youths, have to be tested, realized, and developed by the 
exercise of our mature judgment.’”* But methodical doubt has nothing 
to do with real doubt. 


This methodical doubt also widely differs from formal or theologi- 
cal doubt,” a strange term, expressing what Newman defines as “the 
deliberate recognition of a thesis as being uncertain” either in matters 
of religion or in profane matters. As an example he quotes the pro- 
position: “That ‘Great Britain is an island’ is uncertain” is true.™ 


As to universal doubt, we have observed’® that Newman emphatical- 
ly rejects its lawfulness as a contradiction in terms,’”* although he con- 
fesses that the state of mind caused by this universal doubt may yield 
a specific satisfaction: “After high aspirations, after renewed en- 
deavours, after bootless toil, after long wanderings, after hope, effort, 
weariness, failure, painfully alternating and recurring, it is an im- 
mense relief to the exhausted mind to be able to say: At length I know 
that I can know nothing about anything.” The assent to this proposition 
is false certitude resulting in the repose of scepticism. But this tran- 
quillity of mind has no permanence because it is unnatural.’*” 


10. Truth and Probability. 


Truth, or certainty, or thing known, as Newman calls it’®*—is the 
proper object of the intellect." If our intellect does not reach truth 
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but untruth, either the premisses are false or the reasoning itself is 
faulty.” 

But when reading other statements written down by Newman we 
cannot help getting the impression that as regards concrete matters 
he thinks probability and not truth the real object of the intellect; e.g., 
he asserts that the proposition “I shall die” at the highest can only be 
proved to be “truth-like,” not true; in other words it is a probabil- 
ity as far as proofs are concerned.”°* More than once he says that 
probability is the guide of life,”°’ a doctrine which has influenced all 
his works and has gained for him “many hard names.”*°* The object 
of assent is a truth, he says, but the object of an inference is a prob- 
ability ;*°* in other words, logic results only in probabilities, “Our 
dearest interests, our personal welfare, our property, our health, our 
reputation, we freely hazard, not on proof, but on a single probability, 
which is sufficient for our conviction, because prudence dictates to us 
so to take it.””” 


From the foregoing pages it will be clear how all these statements 
are to be reconciled with each other. 


First we should remember Newman’s peculiar terminology. Probabi- 


lity is to be considered as the opposite of what has been demonstrated. 
Demonstration, however, as we have seen, implies objective irresist- 
ibility, in other words, demonstrative proof is a syllogism which is 
objectively irresistible.*°* Now all that approaches demonstration but 
cannot be called objectively irresistible, is probable only, according 
to Newman. 


But all this does not imply that our certitudes are but probabilities 
after all, or, in other words, that we give assent to probable proposi- 
tions or feel convinced of the truth of probabilities. This would be 
a contradiction in terms: we should call a proposition probable and 
certain at the same time. Nor must we infer that Newman’s certitude 
ultimately rests in a series of probabilities. When in 1907 the thesis 
was condemned saying: “Assensus fidei ultimo innititur in congerie 
probabilitatum,” i.e., the assent of faith has its ultimate basis in an 
accumulation of probabilities, the modernist George Tyrrel thought 
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that this dealt a blow to Newman. But Pope Pius X declared explicitly 
that the condemnation did not concern Newman’s doctrine.” 


And rightly. We have been showing that Newman’s probabilities 
refer to concrete matters only and that they are the material from which 
our intellect reads the truth, the full, pure, unadulterated truth, which 
cannot be demonstrated by irrefragable logic but which appears from 
the probabilities by the subtle workings of the illative faculty of our 
mind. 

Certitude, arising in this way, is the result of two factors, a material 
factor, viz., probabilities, and a formal factor, the influence of the 
illative sense. 


We intend to say something more about the relation between these 
factors when proving the existence of the illative sense. 


11. Faith and Certitude. 


Although this study does not pretend to deal with the psychology 
of faith according to Newman—this has been done by several authors, 
especially by Sylvester P. Juergens, S. M.?°*°—it will be instructive to 
consider Newman’s notion of certitude in the light of his notion of 


faith. 

As an introductory remark it may be observed that Newman often 
uses the word “belief” for any assent, sometimes for notional assent,” 
more often, however, for real assent, *° either simple or reflex.” 
The context shows which assent is meant. 

Since the acceptance of a proposition on authority is assent to that 
proposition, the word “belief” is used for such assent,”” but we find 
the word “faith” more frequently,”* especially if a proposition is 
received on the authority of God himself. 
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Now, this is the faith we speak of, when dealing with faith and certi- 


tude in Newman’s terminology. 


For Newman has original thoughts on this subject, and writes them 
down in an original way, so much so that they might at first sight even 
appear suspect. As his works intend to defend the certitude of faith, 
we must not omit considering this aspect of Newman’s doctrine. 


Especially in his University Sermons we come across paradoxical 
expressions. Although these sermons were written in his Anglican 
period, it does not imply that he afterwards changed his views. They 
have been developed and clarified, but on the whole we may say that 
he did not withdraw anything when he prepared a new edition of them 
after the publication of the Grammar of Assent.”* 


Thus Newman states that faith does not require as strong a proof 
“as is necessary for what is called a rational conviction” because faith 
is mainly guided by antecedent considerations, received principles, 
prepossessions and prejudices (in a good sense of the word), and fur- 
ther by its own hopes, fears and existing opinions. Faith is a principle 
of action, and action cannot afford a minute investigation.”” Our in- 
clinations strongly act upon our faith: “persons believe what they wish 


to be true.” Hence, while reason wants strict proofs, faith will put up 
with vague and incomplete evidence.”* Therefore Newman cannot 
agree with the analysis of faith of his time, and he says:”" 


It is usual at this day to speak as if Faith were simply of a moral nature, and 
depended and followed upon a distinct act of Reason beforehand—Reason war- 
ranting, on the ground of evidence, both ample and carefully examined, that the 
Gospel comes from God, and then Faith embracing it. On the other hand, the more 
Scriptural representation seems to be this, which is obviously more agreeable 
to facts also, that, instead of there being really any such united process of reason- 
ing first, and then believing, the act of Faith is sole and elementary, and complete 
in itself, and depends on no process of mind previous to it: and this doctrine 
is borne out by the common opinion of men, who, though they contrast Faith 
and Reason, yet rather consider Faith to be weak Reason, than a moral quality 
or act following upon Reason. The Word of Life is offered to man; and, on its 
being offered, he has Faith in it. Why? On these two grounds—the word of its 
human messenger and the likelihood of the message. And why does he feel the 
message to be probable? Because he has a love for it, his love being strong, though 
the testimony is weak. He has a keen sense of the intrinsic excellence of the 
message, of its desirableness, of its likeness to what it seems to Him Divine 
Goodness would vouchsafe did He vouchsafe any, of the need of a Revelation, 
and its probability. Thus Faith is the reasoning of a religious mind, or of what 
Scripture calls a right or renewed heart, which acts upon presumptions rather 
than evidence, which speculates and ventures on the future when it cannot make 
sure of it. 
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Then Newman proceeds to prove this from the manner in which St. 
Paul preached at Athens. If faith depended on clear and cautious rea- 
soning, says Newman, St. Paul would have better worked a miracle 
first, instead of connecting weak evidence with an appeal to presump- 
tions and the inner state of his hearers.?** 


In another sermon Newman maintains that the safeguard of faith 
is not reason, but the right state of the heart, i.e., love, the “pia affectio” 
or “voluntas credendi.””® 


A serious difficulty against this doctrine presents itself just as soon 
as it is stated; Newman will be the first to formulate it:? 


Such a view may be made an excuse for all manner of prejudice and bigotry, 
and leads directly to credulity and superstition; and, on the other hand, in the 
case of unbelief ... it affords a sort of excuse for impenetrable obduracy. 
Antecedent probabilities may be equally available for what is true, and what 
pretends to be true, for a Revelation and its counterfeit, for Paganism, or Maho- 
metanism, or Christianity. 

It will be easy to prove Newman’s orthodoxy as regards those 
statements and to clear him from the charge of subjectivism. For this 
end we should try to understand what he means and not put our own 
interpretation on his words. 


First we wish to draw the reader’s attention to the fact that even 
ihe simple assent in matters of faith shown by the martyrs was virtual 
certitude. This implies that, if necessary, reflection would evince its 
implicit grounds. In other words, there exists a rational basis which 
may be made conscious and reflex. As a matter of fact, Newman re- 
quires a rational basis for any certitude.™ 


More clearly still appears Newman’s orthodoxy from his /dea of 
a University, in which he complains about the subjectivism of Prostes- 
tants in England.?®” Nowadays, he says, it is no longer maintained 
that faith consists in knowledge, but in feeling or sentiment. The old 
idea, still lingering in the Established Church, came to this: faith is 
an act of the intellect, its object is a truth, and its result is knowledge. 
Look at the Prayer Book: it gives “credenda et agenda,” things to be 
believed and things to be done. Owing to Lutheranism, however, 
people began to view faith not as the acceptance of a revealed doctrine, 
not as an act of the intellect, but as a feeling, an affection, an appet- 
ency. As this conception of faith became more and more prevalent, 
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the relation between faith and certitude or knowledge was more and 
more forgotten or denied. At length this so-called religion of the 
heart was identified with the virtue of faith. Some people disapprov- 
ed of this pietism indeed, others admired it. But both parties agreed 
that religious feeling was the essence of religion, that religion was 
not based on reasoning but on taste and sentiment, that no religion 
whatever contained objective truth. According to these men, religion 
consisted in something outside the sphere of the intellect, viz., in the 
affections, in the imagination, in inward persuasions, in pleasurable 
feelings, sudden changes and sublime fancies. Religion was only 
the fulfillment of wishes and desires of the human heart, but not an 
external fact, and a work of God. There was a demand for religion 
and therefore there was a supply. Human nature could as little live 
without religion as without bread. Consequently, religion was some- 
thing useful, something venerable, something beautiful, the sanction 
of the moral order, the support of governments, the curb of wayward- 
ness and selfishness, where laws could not effect all this. But if 
somebody would ask what was the basis of religion, the answer would 
be that this question is too delicate to put, but if the truth must be 
spoken, the long and the short of the matter was this, that “Religion 
was based on custom, on prejudice, on law, on education, on habit, on 
loyalty, on feudalism, on enlightened expedience, on many, many 
things, but not at all on reason.” 


The entire chapter from which this vivid description of religious 
subjectivism has been taken,—and we may even say, the first four dis- 
courses of the /dea of a University—constitute a strong protest against 
this doctrine and argue for Newman’s orthodoxy. 


Nevertheless, a further proof might be desirable in view of strong- 
ly-worded expressions Newman has used and the wrong interpretation 
given by many, the more so since these expressions were put down 
during his Anglican period. It will be useful to point to statements 
which date from the same period and which clarify his meaning in 
an unambiguous way. 


Without mentioning the word Newman explains his paradoxical 
propositions by referring to the illative sense, and this as early as 
the time of the University Sermons: “Though the evidence w'th which 
Faith is content is apparently inadequate to its purpose, yet this is no 
proof of real weakness or imperfection in its reasoning. It seems to 
be contrary to Reason, yet it is not; it is both independent of and dis- 
tinct from what are called philosophical inquiries, intellectual systems, 
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courses of argument and the like.”*”* Then he proceeds to explain that 
when believing or when producing other intellectual acts we advance 
on grounds which we are not always able to show, and even if we are 
able to show them, we cannot always prove them to be true.™ It is 
an implicit acceptance of propositions. Here, too, Newman uses the 
word instinct for this phenomenon™ and shows that in other cases, too, 
we act in the same way: we trust our memory, we rely on our senses, 
although they have led us astray before. The reasons which convince 
us of their trustworthiness are instinctive,””* in other words, the expla- 
nation of our certitude is the illative sense. He expresses himself more 
emphatically still when stating: “Faith cannot exist without grounds 
or without an object; but it does not follow that all who have faith 
should recognize, and be able to state what they believe and why.””” 
If you assert that dogmas or evidences have nothing at all to do with 
faith you would disjoin religion from theology; but if you maintain 
that true faith is impossible unless you draw up a series of dogmas 
first, preceded by their evidences, then you demand that every child 
and every peasant should be a theologian.”** Moreover, Newman 
blames authors like Tillotson, Paley and Douglas, who want everyone 
to show an argumentative basis for his creed, and who do not make 
a distinction between arguing and reasoning, i.e., between explicit 
grounds and implicit grounds. To believe is a rational act, but this 
rationality does not necessarily imply investigation, argumentation, 
proofs. These processes are but the explicit form of thinking and 
reasoning as found in some minds. Of course it does not follow that 
we should reject explicit grounds, although we may easily understand 
how some people have drawn this conclusion. Considering the effects 
and the concomitant phenomena of arguing about the creed, e.g., the 
disagreements and conflicts caused by debating, the proud self-confi- 
dence of learned theological authors, the laxity of opinion of men 
who study the evidences, the tepidity, worldly-mindedness and for- 
mality of those who defend dogmas with all their might—we spontane- 
ously begin to wonder: what has this learned array of logical proofs 
to do with true religion of heart? And we even find a kind of confir- 
mation in those Scripture words which point out that religion is a 
divine life, seated in the affections and displaying itself in spiritual 
wonders of grace. But, of course, this is an extreme and manifestly 
false opinion.” 
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In a later sermon Newman clearly states his doctrine: At the be- 
ginning and at the end of our spiritual, supernatural life we find two 
gifts: both refer to the intellect and both have been bestowed on us by 
God. The one is faith, an act of reason, but so spontaneous, so uncon- 
scious, so unargumentative, that we seem to look at an act of the will. 
The other is wisdom, the orderly and mature development of thinking, 
called in earthly language: science and philosophy.™ 

From all this it will be evident that Newman considers faith as an 


act of reason, which, however, cannot be performed except under the 
influence of the will.” 


This thesis is already implied in Newman’s doctrine that the whole 
man reasons and not reason only. We have explained what Newman 
means by this. For we must not and cannot deny the influence of the 
will when we accept propositions as true which are not evident by intui- 
tion nor by strict demonstration. He explained this most clearly as 
regards the act of faith in a letter to Mrs. Froude:*” 


I wish you would consider whether you have a right notion how to gain faith. 
It is, we know, the Gift of God, but I am speaking of it as a human process 
and attained by human means.233 Faith then is not a conclusion from premisses, 
but the result of an act of the will, following upon a conviction that to believe 
is a duty. The simple question you have to ask yourself is “Have I a conviction 
that I ought to accept the (Roman) Catholic Faith as God’s word?” if not, at 
least, “do I tend to such a conviction?” or “am I near upon it?” For directly 
you have a conviction that you ought to believe, reason has done its part, and 
what is wanted for faith is, not proof, but will 

I have never come across a more accurate ‘call distinct summary 
of Newman’s doctrine on religious faith than in these few sentences, 
directed to the wife of his unbelieving friend William Froude. Here 
he emphasizes the fact that he is not speaking about the element of 
grace in the act of faith, which he deals with in other books. He is en- 
larging on human cooperation with grace: the activities of intellect, 
reason and will. The part of intellect and reason comes to this: they 
have to procure certitude about the so-called “motiva credibilitatis:” 
God exists, God has revealed a number of truths, God wants us to accept 
those truths. This certitude is the result of the workings of the illative 
sense, aided by logic. Then the will comes in: it has to force the in- 
tellect to assent, i.e., to accept the revealed teachings unconditionally 
as true. Closely related is Newman’s doctrine about the preparation 
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to the act of faith, consisting in a state of mind which must be per- 
manent, lest we should be in danger of losing faith. This is love, the 
“pia affectio,” or the wish to believe.?** 


(To be continued) 


Dr. Zeno, O. F. M. Cap. 


Voorschoten, Holiand. 
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COMMENTARY 


PROFESSOR RENOIRTE’s COSMOLOGY 


Another in the series of courses published by the Institute Supérieur de Philo- 
sophie of the University of Louvain and translated into English, the present 
volume by Professor Renoirte, trained not only in philosophy but in the physical 
and mathematical sciences, might be expected to answer the crying need for a 
good cosmology text. Even a hasty glance at the contents, however, soon con- 
vinces the reader that the principal title Cosmology is misleading. It is the more 
modest subtitle that indicates the actual content and scope of the work. In fact, 
one wonders whether Professor Renoirte himself would approve of the transla- 
tor’s addition of Cosmology to the original title, Eléments de critique des sciences 
et de cosmologie, particularly in view of the learned author’s remark in his Pre- 
face to the second French edition: “Les notes de cours que nous présentons 
dans ces pages, n’ont pas la prétention de poser ni résoudre tous les problémes 
que souléve l’étude philosophique du monde matériel.” And the fact that he en- 
titled his work Eléments makes it clear that he did not intend to raise or resolve 
even all the principal problems. 


As a matter of fact, the author is concerned with but one basic problem in the 
whole work - a problem, incidentally, that seems to be as perennial as the “cos- 
mology” of the philosophia perennis - the relation of philosophy and the sciences. 
Those familiar with Renoirte’s writings will recognize that this problem has 
always been one of his principal concerns. In the present work, he uses the 
problem of the constitution of bodies to clarify in concrete fashion his own view 
of the matter. Instituting a critique of both physics and cosmology, the author 
determines the limits of their respective contributions to man’s knowledge of 
the material universe by pointing out the precise type of question each discipline 
is qualified to raise and to answer. 


The work falls into three parts, the length of each being inversely proportional 
to its philosophic importance. The first and longest is entitled “A critical study 
of some questions in positive science.” The questions discussed are restricted 
to the sciences of physics and chemistry and, even within these fields, their dis- 
cussion is purposely kept on a rather elementary level lest it exceed the grasp of 
one who has had nothing more than a normal highschool student’s acquaintance 
with either of the sciences involved. As a result most of the really vital ques- 
tions of the empiriological sciences that would or should interest the cosmologist 
are not even touched upon. This limitation, of course, is understandable in 
view of the author’s conception of the role of Cosmology and perfectly justified 
in view of his immediate objective, which is to illustrate by a few well-chosen 
examples how the physicist progresses towards an ever increasing precision of 
scientific concept. 


The second part, entitled “Elements of a critique of the sciences,” constitutes 
the best part of the work, even though Dr. Renoirte claims it is not the philoso- 
pher’s, but the physicist’s task, that he undertakes in this section (p.197). Un- 
doubtedly this point will be questioned by some, particularly when even such anti- 
metaphysicians as the members of the “Vienna circle” have fually entrusted 
it to the philosopher of science. (cf. e.g. P.G. Frank, Modern Science and Its 
Philosophy, (Harvard Univ. Press, 1949), p.277.) Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the general lines of the author’s critique were sketched already by that 
theoretical physicist, Pierre Duhem (La théorie physique, son object et sa struc- 
ture. Paris, 1906). This second part is broken down into three chapters which 
deal with “Things and Facts,” “Laws,” and “Theories.” In the first chapter, 
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the author defends the thesis: “Physical properties have for their definition 
nothing but the description of their measuring instruments (p.104). Inci- 
dentally, the English translation “description of their measuring instruments” 
does not do justice to the French original “la description de leur procédé de 
measure,” for this conception which P.W. Bridgman has expanded into his well- 
known “operationalism,” makes the concept of a physical property “synonymous 
with the corresponding set of operations” (Logic of Modern Physics). In other 
words, it involves not merely a description of the instruments used to measure 
the property in question, but includes the description of the exact manner and 
actual conditions under which these instruments were used. Following his men- 
tor, the author points out that laws, for the physicist, simply express the numeri- 
cal relations that exist between the measurements of properties and are of a 
provisional nature because they are approximate and schematic. Theories are 
not true “explanations,” but are merely more general or universal laws or syn- 
theses from which the particular laws can be logically deduced. Thus the 
burden of this second section is to establish the general thesis that Duhem 
insisted upon so strongly, viz. that physics and the physical sciences cannot give 
us an explanation of the material universe, but merely a provisional description 
of how it acts. Thus, the way is paved for the introduction of an additional 
science of the material universe, cosmology. 


The third part is entitled “Elements of cosmology.” It is the only strictly 
philosophical part, according to the author, and the weakest of the three accord- 
ing to the reviewer. One would expect the author in this section to undertake 
a philosophical explanation to supplement the description of the physical sciences. 
His statement that “cosmology asks what is necessarily implied and supposed 
by every system of postulates made by the physical sciences,” would lead one to 
think that this is what he was about to do. But “every system of postulates” 
(tout systéme) is taken collectively. In other words, he restricts the cosmolo- 
gist’s task to determining the necessary conditions for what is common to all 
systems of postulates, and hence the cosmologist need not be concerned with the 
individual physical theories. “The theses of cosmology are independent of phy- 
sical theories” (p.179). “Physics does not ask cosmology to explain why there 
are different natures, since physics itself knows only of differences of degrees. 
The explanation of these differences is not a philosophical problem, it is a phy- 
sical problem. It is resolved by the theory of the structure of the atoms.” (pp. 
210-11). His claim is that if cosmology were to build upon or attempt to com- 
plement the physical theories or to build upon anything more than the most 
general properties of material things, viz. their materiality or spatio-temporarily 
it would still remain within the realm of physics or become simply a glorified 
general science or what the logical empiricist would prefer to call a “scientific 
world conception.” In consequence, its theoretical explanations would be even 
more tenuous and less certain than those of physics proper. 


Of the two poles of thought characteristic of comtemporary Thomistic cos- 
mology according to N. Luyten, O.P., Professor Renoirte evidently would 
champion the thesis that toute idée de continuité entre la science et la philsophie 
doit étre abandonnée; la différenciation est plus profonde et plus essentielle 
qu’une simple division du travail, Nous sommes en présence de deux types de 
savoir différents, qui ne sont nullement ordonnés l’uno ni & l’autre. Aussi 
& Yencontre de la premiére position, on estime que la cosmologie n’a pas @ 
consulter la science pour savoir ce qu'elle doit faire, mais plut6t pour savoir ce 
qu’elle ne doit pas faire. D’aucuns vont méme jusqu’a définir la philosophie de 
la nature en fonction de ce que la science ne fait pas.” (“Cosmologie”, Rev. phil. 
de Louvain, XLIX (1951) p.687.) 


To illustrate this function of cosmology in a concrete manner the author turns 
to the problem of the constitution of bodies. “In this field,” the translator in- 
forms us, he defends the traditional doctrine of hylomorphism” (p.iv). Any- 
one familiar with the “tradition” will undoubtedly find Professor Renoirte’s 
treatment of hylomorphism interesting, but will probably question the trans- 
lator’s evaluation of it. For the author’s “defense” in its own way is a rather 
devastating critique of what most cosmology textbooks propound as “traditional 
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hylomorphism.” It is refreshing to have someone point out the logical inconclu- 
siveness of the usual arguments for a “theory” which too many have elevated 
to the status of a metaphysical dogma — even if it be under the pretense of 
establishing the doctrine on firmer grounds. For Renoirte’s defense represents 
a retreat from what he clearly regards to be an indefensible position. The hylo- 
morphic theory is no explanation for the differences between bodies. As he 
makes clear in the text quoted above, this “is a physical problem. It is resolved 
by the theory of the structure of the atoms.” And his critique makes it amply 
clear that the hylomorphic theory is likewise no explanation if the changes of 
one kind of body into another — at least on an organic level. These changes 
are likewise “explained” in terms of physical and chemical laws. Thus he 
completely abandons the field of battle where so many of his neo-scholastic 
contemporaries are still in the thick of the fight. 


Professor Renoirte, perhaps, does not present his basic position as bluntly as 
we have put it. It is revealed only gradually and with a certain reluctance. 
One would almost get the impression that the author was attempting to cover 
his retreat lest his companions discover he had abandoned them for a battlesta- 
tion on higher ground. For he creates the illusion that even for a man of 
science like himself, the traditional arguments for the theory still have some 
demonstrative value in explaining bodily changes, though he himself is con- 
cerned only with “the minimum necessary for the proof of the hylomorphic 
theory” (p.299). 


It is with his new position, however, that we are chiefly concerned. If not 
“traditional” in the narrow sense of being found in Aristotle or St. Thomas, it 
does contain traditional elements. The author finds the minimum prerequisite 
for demonstrating hylomorphism in that which makes a thing material, viz. 
its spatio-temporal character. “We shall insist therefore that the hylomorphic 


theory be established by using as a starting point what is required in order to 
be able to say that something is material. We reach the conclusion, therefore, 
that in order to be material it is necessary and sufficient for an object to be spa- 
tiotemporal” (p.233). The spatial aspect, which could be important in a Thomis- 
tic system, however, is actually ignored and it is the temporal character that be- 
comes the exclusive basis for his argument. “In other words, that which makes 
a being material is that which also makes this being temporal” (p.236). (The 
logician, of course, will be quick to point out that even if we concede this state- 
ment, we cannot argue: Because a thing is temporal, therefore it is material. But 
Renoirte’s whole reasoning process makes it clear that in order to be material 
it is necessary and sufficient for it to be temporal, and it is in this sense that 
we should understand his statement). Whatever is temporal is constantly be- 
coming, that is to say, it is “in a continual flux of mutually exclusive moments.” 
This “becoming” or change is not taken in the usual sense of substantial or 
accidental change. In fact, if we exclude the realm of living creatures with 
which he is not concerned, even such radical changes as are involved in the 
transmutation of elements cannot be established as substantial in the philosophic 
sense (p.223). “Therefore, it is necessary to make a careful distinction between 
change in the strict sense and the duration of material beings. A body has a 
temperature, a color, a speed and so forth; and it can change its temperature. 
its speed or its color and still remain the same body. These changes are changes 
in the strict sense, accidental modifications of a material being. But even if a 
body keeps all its determinations at the same degree, and hence remains as 
immobile and as unchanged as possible, yet all its determinations exist at 
different moments. For example, a body which keeps the same temperature, 
which from the heat point of view, therefore, does not change, remains warm 
from noon to half-past twelve. The determination, ‘to be warm at noon is not 
identical with the determination, ‘to be warm at half-past twelve,’ since these 
two determinations exclude one another. Hence this being has a successive 
duration without undergoing any changes” (p.236). 


“But in order to explain the change of a material substance which remains 
the same, which keeps the same accidental determinations, an external phy- 
sical cause is not to be sought for, because this substance does not change; it 
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remains in the same state. It is the essence, the very nature of the material 
being which imposes on it this very inferior manner of being, namely, its inabi- 
lity to exist except by becoming, that is, by passing through continuously suc- 
cessive instants. Hence our question is not ‘Why does a material being change?’ 
but ‘What is the nature of a being which has its duration by passing through 
mutually exclusive instants ...’ It is therefore necessary to ask why a material 
being which exists becomes, even without changing. It is necessary to ask what 
is a substance which becomes” (p.237). “A substance which can only exist 
by continuously becoming cannot be simple...The essence of a material being 
must include two principles of being, a principle of determination and a prin- 
ciple of determinability... The principle of determination is called the substan- 
tial form, and the principle of determinability is called prime matter in material 
substances” (p.238). 


There are three crucial steps in this proof: (1) In order to be material it 
is necessary and sufficient to be temporal. Such a material object is in constant 
change, not in the ordinary sense of either substantial or accidental change 
(since the author cannot find sufficient grounds on the material level to distin- 
guish between the two), but in the sense that it is constantly becoming, that is, 
passing through mutually exclusive instants. (2) A body that is successively 
becoming cannot be essentially simple. (3) Hence, it is hylomorphically com- 
posed. Ortosum it upin his own words, “substantial form and prime matter are 
the realities necessarily implied in the possibility of a material being, that is of a 
temporal substance, a substance which remains the same and is in continuous 
change, of a substance that is essentially one and not simple, for everything that 
is successive is not simple” (p.239). 


Let us consider these three steps individually. First of all, Renoirte argues 
that things are material because they are temporal. The very fact that a ma- 
terial being endures, even if to all appearances it is unchanged, it is constantly 
becoming. Why? Because it is “passing through mutually exclusive instants.” 
To be warm at noon is not the same as to be warm at 12:30, for what was warm 
at noon could be cold at 12:30. Now it is interesting to recall that William 
Ockham used substantially the same argument against Giles of Rome to prove 
that an angel could also be said to be in time. “Si dicas quod substantia cor- 
poralis subjacet motui, et ideo mensuratur tempore, ita dico quod substantia 
angeli subjacet diversis affirmationibus et negationibus, et per consequens 
mensuratur tempore” (Sent. II, q. 13). 


It is true that this is not a Thomistic opinion, for the angels for St. Thomas 
enjoy a unique type of duration in a “created eternity” or “aevum,” but the point 
remains to be seen whether this distinction is as radical as it seems and whether 
it would hold up under Ockham’s thoroughgoing criticism. But even apart from 
this, the question remains whether there is any substantial difference between 
the angelic substances, which even for St. Thomas required time as the measure 
of their accidental changes, and Renoirte’s material substances, which apparent- 
ly are not involved in substantial changes either—at least substantial change 
is not made the basis of successive duration as it was for the scholastics. 


There is another way in which Renoirte’s successive moments could be under- 
stood, though his example of the body temperature does not illustrate it, namely, 
that the angel is incorruptible, whereas a material substance is not. Ockham 
anticipates this objection also. “Si dicas quod angeli ex se semper manent, 
sed corporales substantiae non, quia corrumpuntur per causas intrinsecas, con- 
tra: illud est contra fidem, quia quod esse alicujus effectus desinat, hoc est per 
substractionem alicujus causae conservantis. Nunc autem tam angeli quam 
substantiae corporales dependent a Deo sicut a causa conservante; ergo per 
subtractionem divinae conservationis ab angelo corrumpitur sicut substantia 
corporalis corrumpitur per substractionem suae causae conservantis, sicut lux 
corrumpitur per subtractionem solis. Ergo non plus determinat angelus sibi ex 
se esse perpetuum quam substantia corporalis, quia ita bene deus posset 
conservare in perpetuum unum asinum si sibi placeret sicut unum angelum. 
Sed differentia est in hoc, quia angeli possunt creari et annihilari sive corrumpi 
a solo Deo et non ab agentibus creatis;sed substantiae generabiles possunt 
causari et corrumpi ab agente creato, saltem partialiter. Ex his tunc sic arguo: 
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substantia generabilis non mensuratur aevo quia est generabilis et corruptibilis, 
ergo nec substantia angeli quia est creabilis et annihilabilis” (ibid). 


What is sometimes overlooked is that aeviternity represents a pagan notion that 
was only partially digested by Christian philosophers. This is apparent if we 
consider the definition found in the Summa fratris Alexandri: “Aevum est 
duratio rei haberitis esse post non esse, sed non vertibilis in non esse ut in 
perpetuis” (1,1, tr. 2, ed. Quaracchi, t.I,100). Aristotle’s angels or “intelligences” 
were neither created nor annihilated. Obviously the scholastics could not accept 
this notion, which Ockham tells us bluntly is “contra fidem.” Still the essent- 
ial difference between the corruptiBle and incorruptible substances played such 
a part in Aristotle’s conception of the universe that the scholastics were loath 
to reject it entirely. They compromised by attributing to the angels a “created 
eternity”. They were indeed created, received esse post non esse. But once 
created, they could not return to nothingness (non vertibilis in non esse). It 
is not a question of whether or not the angels are “immortal” because de facto 
God will not annihilate them. The real problem is this. Do they enjoy some 
intrinsic necessity or are they, like all other creatures, radically contingent. 
Ockham, like St. Bonaventure before him, saw the implications involved in the 
Christian notions of creation and conservation more clearly than some of his 
more illustrious predecessors. “Quod angelus sit aeternus vel perpetuus, hoc 


— — divina et eodem modo posset equus habere si placeret 
4 ay 


And even apart from what one may hold regarding an angel’s continued ex- 
istence, the point must be conceded that no angel needed to be created at the 
moment that God de facto created it. For that reason it is just as true to say 
that “Gabriel exists at noon today” and “Gabriel exists at 12:30” are not identical 
statements, and one proposition could be true and the other false without con- 
tradiction. The angelic substance as well as the corporeal substance is constant- 
ly changing or becoming in the sense of passing through mutually exclusive 
moments. This is something characteristic of every creature not because it is 
material but because it is a creature. As Ockham nicely puts it: “Quando dicit 
quod aliqua creatura habet esse necessario, dico quod nulla creatura magis ne- 
cessario habet esse quam alia nisi forte quia una potest corrumpi a pluribus 
causis et alia a paucioribus, quia una potest corrumpi ab agente creato et in- 
creato, et alia ab increato solum, et illud non ponit majorem vel minorem ne- 
cessitatem essendi habere” (ibid.). 


To this reviewer, it seems that if Professor Renoirte’s argument for hylomor- 
phism is valid at all, he has put back the matter which St. Thomas removed from 
the angels almost seven centuries earlier. And his reason for doing it, seems 
very close to that of St. Bonaventure, who attributed “matter” to the angels 
because he believed that, if they were created, some principle of receptivity 
and contingency was required in the form of a potential principle. While this 
is no serious objection to Renoirte’s position it is important to recall that St. 
Bonaventure’s “matter” as a constituent principle of spiritual creatures was 
no more like the matter that is characteristic of material substances than the 
soul is like the body. And for the same reason, we believe that Renoirte’s 
“prime matter,” like his hylomorphism, is a far cry from what the translator 
assures us in the “traditional doctrine.” In fact, we wonder whether Aquinas 
would care to give his paternal blessing to this use of the term. 


Be that as it may, Ockham—while adopting the same basic criticism of the 
aevum as St. Bonaventure—did not subscribe to the hylomorphic composition of 
the angels, though he did raise Renoirte’s question: “What is the nature of a 
being which has its duration by passing through mutually exclusive instants?” 
And we believe that Ockham’s discussion of this matter deserves the careful 
study of anyone interested in Renoirte’s interpretation of hylomorphism. 


And this brings us to the second and third step in the author’s argument viz. 
that what is continuously becoming cannot be simple but must be hylomorphic- 
ally composed. Now if we understand a true change as one in which some sub- 
ject loses or. acquires some positive absolute entity, and not merely a new relation, 
then we can admit that whatever undergoes true change cannot be simple. How- 
ever,can we say that the temporal change of which Renoirte speaks is change in 
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the true sense of the word? It is quite true that each moment of a creature’s ex- 
istence can be really distinguished from every other moment. But it is also 
true to say that there is no true “subject” that passes from one moment to the 
next, in the sense that Aristotle’s material principle underwent a change in form. 
There is precisely the same “subject” that is successively becoming in a temporal 
sense as passes from nothingness to being in the case of creation, or from being 
to nothingness in the case of annihilation. For that reason, conservation is 
spoken of as a “continued creation.” 


Consequently, we find difficulty in translating the hylomorphic theory into this 
new setting. The author himself gives us no help in the matter beyond pointing 
out that a temporal being is not pure determination, but must consist of a princi- 
ple of determination and determinability. Such a being is not pure determina- 
tion in the sense that it does not possess the whole of its being simultaneously 
but successively. This too, of course, is a metaphorical way of speaking, and is 
to be interpreted in the same manner as the “tota simul et perfecta possessio” 
of the Boethian formula for eternity. Now we should like to point out that while 
this different manner of duration between a necessary and contingent being is 
rooted to some extent in what each being is, at the same time it would be more 
correct to speak of necessity and contingency as existential attributes, because 
they are concerned not so much with what a thing is as with its existence. This 
is particularly evident when we stress the point that the author makes, that a 
temporal being is successively becoming even when it remains otherwise un- 
changed. In other words, we can give the same answer to the question “What 
is it?” at 12:30 as we can at noon. In the example used, the answer would be 
“It is a warm body.” With something that is necessary, and in consequence im- 
mutable, everything that it has or is at one moment, it has or is at any other 
moment. Consequently, Boethius could say that it possesses the whole of its 
life, as it were, at one moment. Or to put it more precisely, where an essential 
or intrinsic perfection is concerned, if it is contradictory to affirm something about 
an eternal being at one moment, it is always contradictory to do so. But with 
a temporal being, any two moments of its existence can be distinguished, because 
it is not contradictory for it to be non-existent at any moment other than the 
moment in which it actuallyis. Its actuality consists in what it is at the moment; 
its potentiality is what it can be at any other moment. Unlike the eternal 
or necessary being, its potentiality is not equivalent to its actuality. 


For this reason, we belive that it would be more correct to speak of a temporal 
being as existentially, rather than essentially, composed. And the change that 
a temporal being undergoes could accordingly be called an existential, rather 
than an essential, change. This would make the analogue of the form the actual 
existing reality at the present moment. But what is the analogue of the matter? 
What is the “subject” that is subject to the different forms? The obvious an- 
swer would seem to be that it is that which accounts for the continuity, the 
individual identity that remains despite the succession of different moments. 
But if our concept of the contingency of creatures and the nature of the divine 
conservation is correct, this “matter” is not a principle really distinct from the 
existing reality or “form” at that given moment. And we understand “really 
distinct,” in the sense that St. Thomas attributed a real distinction to things 
that are physically separable, e.g. prime matter and substantial form, and not 
in the sense that he spoke of the soul and its faculties as being really distinct 
even though the omnipotence of God himself could not separate, let us say, the 
intellect from the substance of the soul. Consequently, Renoirte’s “matter,” if 
we have interpreted his mind correctly, would seem to be no more a real prin- 


ciple of change than the “thing” which passes from nothingness to being in 
creation. 


It is interesting to recall in this connection that some philosophers have 
claimed that Aristotle’s prime matter was indeed a substitute for the divine con- 
servation. And as a matter of fact, if we were to take away the continuata 
creatio, we might indeed find room for some primary material principle. But 
then we should no longer have that fluid succession of forms that makes temporal 
existence a continuous becoming, unless, of course we were to reintroduce the 
possibility of true substantial change in a sense that Renoirte does not seem to 
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care to admit. And so “prime matter” in his system seems to be in truth a prin- 
ciple of the purest potency, as real as the nihilum from which the creature is 
educed. And yet perhaps this, in the last analysis, is the most intelligible in- 
o_o we can give to a philosophical entity that is unintelligible on prin- 
ciple. 


For that reason, we fail to see eye to eye with the translator when he claims 
that Renoirte defends traditional hylomorphism. In fact, so far as the author’s 
hylomorphism is “traditional,” it is far closer to St. Bonaventure than to St. 
Thomas. And even here, it represents but one of the many heads of the hydra 
of hylomorphism. And should we add, a minor head — one which St. Thomas 
himself cut off in Herculean fashion. Renoirte’s position, consequently, seems 
to be tantamount to conceding the failure of the theory to explain what it was 
yp aged een to explain, viz. what Renoirte calls change in the strict sense 
ts) e word. 


And this brings us to our final point of criticism.We are beginning to wonder 
how far the author’s attempt to save this mythical monster for posterity has 
colored his own conception of the nature and object of cosmology. For this 
seems to be a failing all too common in discussions of this problem. Those who 
believe that hylomorphism in one of its several forms can be defended simply 
by substituting modern physical notions for the antiquated theories of Aristot- 
le’s day, would attempt to restore the continuity of philosophy and the sciences. 
Others, failing to see how hylomorphism as a physical theory can be reconciled 
with scientific conclusions, stress the essential discontinuity and independence 
of cosmology. 


It is not our intention to discuss the relative merits of these two fundamental 
positions, for after all scientia as such, is a work of man and there is an arbitrary 
element in every discipline regarding the precise object to be studied and the 
method to be employed in investigating this object. But what we should like to 


point out is that the discontinuity theory as Renoirte conceives it leaves a gap 
in our total knowledge—a kind of a no-man’s land between physics and cos- 
mology, where—if we have understood Renoirte’s position correctly—neither 
discipline has the right to enter. 


Since Renoirte has chosen the problem of the constitution of bodies to illus- 
trate his conception of the scope of each discipline, let us take an example from 
this field to clarify our point. 


We are all familiar with the development of the quantum-theory, justly re- 
garded as the greatest single achievement in the realm of physical theory during 
the past fifty years. It was born when the dual aspect of elementary physical 
entities was discovered. Corresponding to the “wave and/or particle” aspect 
of radiant energy, we have the “particle and/or wave” properties of the electron, 
proton, etc. Two apparently independent and opposite theories were developed 
to deal with the problem, the one known as “wave-mechanics,” the other as 
“matrix-mechanics.” The former treated these fundamental entities as if they 
were waves; the latter, as if they were particles. In the final stage of develop- 
ment, the basic equivalence factors between the two methods were discovered 
and a unified quantum-theory was achieved. From the viewpoint of the physicist, 
who seeks as an “explanation” only a unified theory that can be expressed in 
a mathematical equation and from which he can “deduce” the various “proper- 
ties” of bodies and predict their behavior, the quantum-theory represents 
a task completed. He is satisfied and content. His mission is accomplished. 


As to the problem that troubled the mechanically minded “model-physicists,” 
who like Lord Kelvin could understand nothing they could not make a model 
of, why it was really no problem at all. “Are these elementary entities waves 
or particles?” is a perfectly meaningless question. Bohr’s complementarity 
principle, which put the final touch to the quantum-theory, quietly closed the door 
on all such futile speculation. Any experiment that the physicist might devise 
to decide between the two, falls in the realm of the physically unobservable. 
What lies in the shadow of ambiguity cast by Plank’s constant is, from the 
standpoint of physics, something that will remain forever unknown and unknow- 
able. In fact the physicist, as such, is not even permitted to suggest a theoreti- 
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cal answer, for any theory that cannot be “verified” empirically is not a part 
of physics. 


But, we might ask, cannot the philosopher suggest or construct a theory or 
theories that might throw some light in the zone of darkness forever inaccessi- 
ble to physical methods? Are all problems that are meaningless to the physicist, 
also meaningless to the philosopher of nature? 


According to Renoirte, the cosmologist establishes his theses independently 
of the theories of physics, and hence, in the present instance, independently 
of the quantum-theory. (We assume, of course, that what he says of theses 
holds also for theories, for there are few, if any theses of cosmology that can 
claim to be anything more than theories from the strictly logical point of view.) 
The philosopher should be concerned only with the necessary conditions for 
what is common to all systems of postulates and hence, he is not to bother with 
what is necessarily implied or presupposed specifically by the quantum-theory. 
That is, if we understand the author correctly, the cosmologist should make no 
attempt to determine the specific ontological conditions that might account for 
a nature that functions according to the laws of quantum-mechanics. And in 
regard to the specific question of the constitution of bodies, he should be content 
with the knowledge that the universe as a whole is passing successively through 
mutually exclusive moments and therefore is hylomorphically composed. Thus, 
coupled with the “docta ignorantia” he acquires from the physicist, should put 
his mind at rest. Strictly speaking, he has no further right to wonder. Any 
further questions about the ultimate nature of matter and material bodies are 
meaningless. Neither discipline has the right to suggest even a probable answer. 


But the fact remains that man being what he is, the philosopher in him will 
continue to wonder and to speculate no matter where one arbitrarily declares 
the out-of-bounds to be for cosmology. Even the physicist is a man with a mind, 
and a man with a mind cannot be a pure physicist. No matter how much his 
critical reason may assure him of the limitations of his physical method, as 
Duhem nicely puts it, the theoretical physicist will have an invincible and un- 
shakable conviction that “l’ordre logique dans lequel elle range les lois expéri- 
mentales est le reflet d’un orde ontologique . .. Ainsi l’analyse des méthodes 
par lesquelles s’edifient les théories physiques nous prouve, avec une entiére 
évidence, que ces théories ne sauraient se poser en explication des lois ex- 
périmentales; et, d’autres part, un acte de foi que cette analyse est incapable de 
justifier, comme elle est impuissanté & le refréner, nous assure que ces théories 
ne sont pas un systéme purement artificiel, mais une classification naturelle” 
(La théorie physique, Paris, 1914, pp. 35-36). 


Whether the physicist realize it or not, his “act of faith” is in reality a pro- 
fession of faith in the validity of philosophical speculation. His conviction 
is the result of a mind that is seeking true wisdom, and will not be content with 
pure descriptions of how nature acts, but pushes on for true causal explanations. 
Very often, it is true, a physicist-turned-philosopher may go astray. Classical 
is the example of the late Sir James Jeans, who believed that the conclusions 
of modern physics warranted the resurrection of Bishop Berkeley's idealism. 
Renoirte, in all probability, would permit the cosmologist to criticize such con- 
clusions that physics, as such has become less “materialistic” or more “ideal- 
istic,” even as P. G. Frank and others have done. But what we should like to 
know is this: Must the cosmologist be limited to the negative task of disproving 
the philosophic conclusions of such individuals, or is he permitted to attempt 
@ positive explanation in terms of such philosophic concepts as “substance,” 
“nature,” “operation,” “act,” “potency,” etc? 


It may be objected that the philosopher can add little to what the physicist 
says, and that his “theoretical explanations” are merely physical theories trans- 
lated into philosophical language. But if Renoirte’s critique of the method of 
physics is correct, even if he adds but one iota of knowledge to what the phy- 
sicist tells us, he does so not by continuing the method of the physicist, as 
Renoirte claims, but as a philosopher. In fact it is only the philosopher who can 
translate a physical theory into a philosophical theory. Renoirte himself gives 
us an interesting example of such a translation when he claims that the philoso- 
pher need not be concerned about explaining the differences between natures, 
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since physics recognizes only differences in degrees, and these can be “explained” 
in terms of the structure of atoms. That physics knows merely differences in 
degrees may be true. But to declare that there are no differences in natures 
or that there are no substantial changes is to make a philosophical judgment 
by introducing the notions of nature and substance. Even mechanism, which 
Renoirte seems to reduce to a purely physical theory (p.199), both in its crudest 
form or as developed by Descartes, introduced truly philosophical concepts such 
as the reality and substantiality of the ultimate particles. Aristotle’s criticism 
was not that it was not philosophical, but that it was incomplete. 


This gap betweeen the empiriological sciences and a philosophy of nature is 
more acute in the case of physics and cosmology, for the physicist through a 
process of self-criticism has come to realize, the limitations of his science and 
determined its method more precisely. He recognizes that he can give no true 
explanation, but only a description of how nature functions, and even this descrip- 
tion is to a large extent symbolical and schematic. But so long as physics re- 
mains the ideal of an “exact science,” even in such sciences as biology, geology, 
sociology, and psychology, where “explanations” and “causal factors” in the 
Aristotelian sense of the term still play a large role, the difficulty is still present. 
For the “causes” employed in such theoretical explanations, contain explicitly 
or implicitly some physical factor or element and hence we can justly question 
whether they are true explanations or not. For that reason, we believe that 
the more the empiricist insists on the purely descriptive character of his laws 
and theories, the more need there is for a theoretical science that supplements 
this description of nature in terms of a causal explanation. Such a science, it 
seems, should grow naturally out of what we know from physics, chemistry, etc. 
And in so doing, if Renoirte’s analysis of the methodology of physics is correct, 
it is not simply developing a physical theory, unless we take physics in the 
Aristotelian sense of the term, as a philosophy of nature. Physical theories, 
like relativity, quantum-mechanics, etc, have made us cognizant of some pecul- 
iarities in the behavior of physical bodies. They have raised questions that 
cannot be answered in terms of a mathematical formula, or explained in terms 
of “causes” that Mach, Poincare, or Duhem assure us are merely thinly disguised 
descriptions of how nature acts. But so long as the acceptance of hylomorphism 
is regarded ag a shibboleth of philosophical orthodoxy, the danger will always 
remain that the obvious answer to the question of the ultimate constitution of 
bodies will be stigmatized as purely physical and non-philosophical. The very 
question itself will be declared to be a problem for the physicist. But for all 
that, the curiosity that prompts it bears an unusual likeness to that wonder of 
which Aristotle speaks in the first chapter of his Metaphysics, the wonder of 
which philosophy is born. 
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